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HUGH PETERS. 

This man is called by Hume the mad chaplain 
of Cromwell. He preached frequently upon the 
text Psalm cxlix. 6-9, with the words, ‘‘To bind 
their kings with chains, and their nobles with 
fetters of iron ”; and he certainly preached on this 
text at Whitehall on Sunday, January 21, 1648 
(a, iii. 361). 

It is very difficult to attain to an impartial 
estimate of the character of this singular man. He 
has been painted only by friends and enemies, and 
that under circumstances of such extraordinary ex- 
citement as to deprive them on both sides of the 
calmaess requisite to arrive at a true judgment. 
Benjamin Brook, in his ‘ Lives of the Puritans’ 
(a, iii. 350), has, indeed, written nearly twenty 
octavo pages upon him with a calmness that is 
positively tame. But he repeats first the falsehood 
of one side and then of the other, till he appears 
incapable of forming an opinion himself; and 
amidst slander and eulogy the character escapes 
untouched. 

He was born in 1599 at Fowey, in Cornwall, of 
& most respectable family ; his father a merchant 
and his mother of ancient race. He became at 
fourteen a member of Jesus College and then 
Trinity, Cambridge, but for lewdness and insolence 
was publicly whipped in the Regent’s Walk there 





and expelled. We next find him in London as a 
buffoon performing at booths, and in low comedy 
he was so proficient as to be a fool or jester in 
Shakspere’s company (account of his life prefixed 
to ‘Tales and Jests of Mr. Hugh Peters,’ 1660). 
He was an apt mimic, and frequented the churches 
to take off the manner of the preachers ; and one 
Sunday entered by chance the little church of St. 
Faith’s-under-Paul’s, “that famous vault,” as 
Dugdale calls it, where all the books of the Sta- 
tioners were burnt afterwards in the Great Fire. A 
famous preacher there, a Dr. Dee, so moved him 
that he broke with the theatre and retired to his 
chamber near Fleet Conduit to study hard for more 
than a year. He then frequented the great 
preachers, such as Gibbs, of Gray’s Inn Chapel, 
whose ‘Bruised Reed’ Richard Baxter declared had 
converted him to a serious life ; John Davenport ; 
Thomas Hooker ; and others. 

Just at this moment he seems to have been in 
earnest. He was admitted into holy orders by Bishop 
Mountain, and became for some time lecturer at St. 
Sepulchre’s, Old Bailey; but it was difficult for him 
to fix anywhere. He roved about the world like 
a Jesuit, says Bates (b, p. 40). Peters himself pre- 
tends to have had at this church six or seven thou- 
sand hearers. This cannot be true, as the church 
would not hold them. He carried his buffoonery into 
the pulpit, we know, and that is always popular. 
He prayed once so insolently for the Queen, that 
she might enter into the “ Goshen of safety ” that 
Laud silenced his ministry and committed him to 
prison. Brook says (a, iii. 351) that when re- 
leased he fled to New England. But other lives 
state that he had criminal intercourse with a 
butcher’s wife, the husband taking club law of 
him, so that, with aching limbs, he fled to Rotter- 
dam. 

He soon established himself there with the 
pastor, the learned Dr. William Ames. He was 
at Rotterdam five or six years, and obtained some 
reputation. In 1635 he left for Salem, New Eng- 
land. Here his enterprising, pushing character 
served him well, for the next year he, with others, 
was put by the General Court of Government to 
assist in making a draft of laws. After seven 
years he was sent to England to negotiate a remis- 
sion of customs and excise. He found the country 
in civil war, and never returned. 

He now became a zealous preacher in the Par- 
liament army. He was at Lime, at the taking of 


| Bridgewater, and seems to have enjoyed the 


roystering life ; carried letters for Thomas Fair- 
fax ; and when called before the House received 
1001. for his circumstantial detail of the siege. His 
impudence and zeal began to make him a power. 
He told the soldiers that in fighting against the 
king they carried Jesus Christ in their knapsacks 
(c, p. viii) One of his jokes at Whitehall is said 
to have been, that “he would rather be supplant- 
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ing in Old England than planting in New Eng- 
land.” He seems constantly to have received 
money for circumstantial reports made to the House. 
He followed the army to Ireland, and took the 
command of a brigade, leading it to victory. The 
two-edged sword was in his band and the praise of 
God was in his mouth. To a restless, rollicking reli- 
gious jester such as he this was a matter of delight, 
and he was growing rich the while. He will soon 
begin to build him a fine house for his American 
wife near Marylebone Park, and scandal says he 
is chaplain-in-pay to six regiments. The colonels 
are but surrogates, and he vicar-general. A man 
in Parliament must talk, and amongst preaching 
colonels it will go hard if a Trinity man accom- 
— in Shakspere’s company cannot out-preach 
them. 

But he will out-colonel them too, for he goes as 
a colonel into Wales with a commission to raise a 
regiment; but he so misspent time that that 
amazonian,Cromwell’s wife, drew up articles against 
him. Upon this he and his subordinates pretended 
to have settled ‘‘a congregational church of their 
own invention,” and he was thought to bave been 
not idle, but very busy (d, pt. i. p. 147). The man 
who can do this is manifestly a self-seeker, world- 
ling, and bypocrite. He was ready to falsify at 
any moment to screen himself, so we need not 
accept his dying legacy. The wickedness of the 
man is further visible in his pretence of assisting 
Sir John Hotham. The House of Lords had re- 
prieved him for three days ; the Commons, incensed 
at this presumption (for they pretended then to 
the same exclusive authority they now claim), 
voted the reprieve invalid, and he was executed 
next day. He came upon the scaffold much dis- 
pirited by the sudden reversal, and suffered, as 
Clarendon says (e, ii. 622), “his ungodly confessor 
Peters” to tell the people that he had opened him- 
self to him and confessed his offences against the 
Parliament, which was not true. Brook quotes 
Whitelocke’s ‘ Memorials’ (p. 117), passing Cla- 
rendon’s evidence over in silence. 

He had now the opportunity of insulting Arch- 
bishop Laud at his trial, which, of course, he 
used to the full. Brook thinks that in this he 
showed too great forwardness. Laud’s Lambeth 
library was shamefully given to him, and he seems 
to have divided it with John Thurloe ; but it was 
probably recovered by the order of the House of 
Commons May 16, 1660, which was issued for 
its being ‘‘ forthwith secured.” 

Great odium fell upon Mr. Peters from its being 
supposed that he was deeply implicated in the 
king’s death. The king’s execution warrant was 
said to have been directed to him and Col. Hacker 
(some say Hulet), and that at the moment of 
the execution they were both upon the scaffold 
masked. In Ludlow’s ‘Memoirs’ (/, p. 394) the 
House of Commons demurred to his being in- 


cluded in the Act of Oblivion, and it was de. 
cided against him, so he was included with the 
twenty-nine regicides and committed to the Tower, 
White Kennet records that he was taken in 
Southwark, in bed with another man’s wife, but 
Brook finds the evidence inconclusive. 

He pleaded “ Not guilty” to the indictment of 
high treason (October 13, 1660). But we have 
seen that he led a brigade in Ireland, and was 
commissioned to raise a regiment in Wales, It 
was proved at his trial that whilst the king was 
being tried he met Cromwell, Pride, and others 
in private consultation at the Star, in Coleman 
Street ; and it is not denied that at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, he preached violently on the words, 
“ Not this man, but Barabbas,” when he boldly in- 
cited his auditory to kill the king. He and George 
Goodwin, of Coleman Street, were present in the 
Painted Chamber the first day the Court sat, when 
all else were excluded. He consulted privately at 
Bradshaw’s house during the trial. He bade Stubbs 
order the soldiers to cry out ‘‘ Justice ! Justice!” 
when the king was brought to the High Court, 
He preached at Whitehall on Sunday, January 21, 
from Psalm cxlix. 8, “To bind their kings with 
chains,” &. When the king was sentenced he 
preached at St. Jawes’s on the same text, and in the 
afternoon repeated at St. Sepulchre’s the parallel 
between Barabbas and King Charles ; and when 
the King was murdered he said,‘ Lord, now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace.” 

Brook finds himself able to say that these 
charges all fall short of high treason. I confess 
my inability to discover in what respect they fall 
short of the most malignant treason. The Barabbas 
sermon alone, at St. Margaret’s, which is indepen- 
dently attested by Evelyn, is sufficient. Indeed, 
no man appears to have been bolder than Peters 
in compassing the king’s death, and no man so 
malignant or so active. 

In the face of this, his protestation that “I had 

neither malice nor mischief in my heart against the 
king,” we.may simply say that he is shown to have 
been so unscrupulous in assertion that for much 
less inducement than this, which was to save his life, 
he would have been ready to asseverate solemnly. 
For the same reason his “dying legacy ” is of no 
value whatever to build the truth upon. It only 
serves to exhibit what he thought it advisable to 
say at a given moment. 
Ludlow says that nothing he could say would 
urge the court to spare him. To this it may be 
replied, with far more force, that nothing that the 
king could plead would save him from the Parlia- 
mentary judges. But it is hard to see on what 
ground Hugh Peters could have been declared 
innocent. His malice and his overt complicity 
were both established beyond a doubt. If Peters 
had been pardoned, no regicide whatever should 
have suffered death. 
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That Drs. Barwick and Dolben were sent after 
their condemnation to call them to repentance was 
simply absurd, whether, as Kennet puts it, he 
answered only with surliness and stupidity or not. 
It seems that all along Peters felt considerable 
doubt as to whether he should meet death credit- 
ably; but equally uncertain are the historical ac- 
counts of the event. Some represent him as cool, 
collected, and courageous; that when the hangman 
was allowed to approach him, rubbing his bloody 
hands, saying, “ How do you like this Mr, Peters?” 
he replied, “I thank God that I am not terrified 
at it; you may do your worst.” Grey, in his 
examination (a, iii. 288), says if he said this he 
died with a notorious lie in his mouth, which, 
judging from the style of man we have to do with, 
seems not the least unlikely. But Evans goes on 
to say what others have attested, that he behaved 
like an idiot, having made bimself stupidly drunk. 
Burnet speaks of the death of the regicides as 
triumphant, and Hume, with the careless indiffer- 
ence to fact which he constantly exhibits, repeats 
this, without adding what the bishop records, that 
Peters “could not in any sort bear his punish- 
ment.” Burnet adds that he was all the while 
observed to be drinking some cordial liquors, to 
keep him from fainting. Kennet confirms this, 
and adds that the people were delighted, which 
proves nothing one way or the other; the vulgar 
may be reckoned on to display brutality and in- 
humanity on any such occasion. Grainger says 
he died as an enthusiast, with an air of triumph. 
But I do not think he has better authority than 
the ‘Speeches and Prayers of the King’s Judges’ 
(yg, p. 58), which were printed for seditious circula- 
tion, and to support him. 

Brook is very amusing in vindicating him from 
personal vices, on the score that had he been in- 
famous for wickedness he would not have had the 
support of Oliver Cromwell nor the caresses of the 
Parliament. They, being in need of men who 
would advocate violence and do dirty work for 
them, were, & priori, likely to favour a man of lax 
moral and revolutionary principle who was ready 
to do for them what the circumstances of the time 
rendered necessary and desirable to be done, and 
they would find this in Hugh Peters. 

In summing up, we find that, though respectably 
born his colleye life was disgraceful. His con- 
nexion with the theatre as buffoon points to the 
same fact ; and that he continued the speech of 
a jester and mountebank in the pulpit and out 
of it all his life should lead any dispassionate judye 
to infer that he never greatly changed, though, 
as such volatile beings are wont, he was able to 
fancy himself converted to seriousness by Dr. Dee 
at St. Faith’s. Such contrasts are a part of the 
character of snch bustling mountebanks as we are 
describing. He was always ready with a plot, a 
lie, and a jest. He was a man apt at excuse, and 


“he who is good at excuses is good for nothing 
else.” His low nature made him desire to drag all 
the world down to his own level. He adopted sancti- 
mony because it was of the air they breathed in 
the seventeenth century; but he was a mimic, 
jester, and buffoon in grain. His tongue and his 
interests committed him to the independent and 
revolutionary side, and he had not judgment 
enough to foresee, as Cromwell seems always to 
have done, that the tables might some day turn. 
Cromwell was indisposed at the kiny’s execution, 
and took no personal part. Peters is said to have 
stood masked upon the very scaffold. If not true, 
it looks probable and not out of character with 
the man’s restlessness and presumption. All along 
the line fits him— 
Fools rush in where angels fear to tread, 

He seems to have been shrewd at a bargain, 
and made much money, but got through it 
quickly. We know that he was building an ex- 
pensive house for his American wife in his 
prosperous time, but at the Restoration had 
nothing, and Mrs. Peters became wholly dependent 
upon friends for support. See a letter of John 
Knowles, July 6, 1677 (A, p.514), in which it is said 
she must seek her living in the streets if at Salem 
Church, New England, they cannot send her some 
relief. 

I must now conclude with two or three of his 
jests. They mostly exhibit a low, vulgar wit in 
the man that tallies far better with the character of 
the mountebank above represented than with that 
of an enthusiast and fanatic converted from error 
to a serious life, however gloomy and narrow that 
might be. 

‘The Tales and Jests of Mr. Hugh Peters’ were 
first published in 1660, the year of the Restoration, 
and again in 1807. They are a promiscuous 
collection of some fifty-nine jests, gathered from 
all quarters, from the ‘Gesta Romanorum’ to 
Joe Miller or his prototype, but interspersed 
with a few that are probably genuine and 
emanated from Hugh Peters himself. He asked 
a lady how her good husband was; to which she 
replied, weeping, that he had been in heaven a 
long while. Peters rejoined, “It is the first 
I have heard of it, and I am sorry for it with all 
my heart.” When Oliver Cromwell fell asleep at 
his preaching once, news had arrived that the king 
was marching upon Worcester. So he said, “ There 
is an enemy at hand, and I hope he will come and 
take you napping.” He said to a neighbour, 
“Did you not see what a wind there was the other 
day?” “ Howcould I see the wind ?” said the friend. 
“Why, with thineeyes, as I did,” quoth Peters. “And 
what was it like?” said the neighbour. “Like,” said 
Peters; “it was like to have blown my house down.” 
He used often to say that in Christendom there 
were not scholars, gentlemen, nor Jews enough. 
Answer was generally made that there were too 
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many, rather. “Ifthere were scholars enough,” he 
used to reply, “ we should not have so many double 
and treble beneficed; if gentlemen enough, there 
would be fewer peasants reckoned for gentry; 
and if there were Jews enough, so many Chris- 
tians would not be usurers.” This is like the shrewd 
In a country church 


wit of the old court fool. 
he saw the king's arms, and in praying he spread 
out his hands to them and cried, “ Preserve thy ser- 
vants from the paw of the lion and the horn of the 
unicorn.” Another of his broad witticisms in the 
pulpit was “The gospel hath a very free passage 
amongst us,it no soon enters in at one ear but it is 
out at the other.” He said England would never be 
right till 150 were cut off. He explained it as the 
three L’s, each L being fifty—Lords, Levites, and 
Lawyers, C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 

(a) Brook's ‘ Puritans,’ 1813. 

(+) * Lives of the King’s Murderers,’ 1661. 

(c) ‘ Tales of Hugh Peters.’ 

(¢d) Walker's ‘ Attempt.’ 

(¢) Clarendon’s ‘ Hist. Rebellion,’ 1731. 

(f) Ludiow’s * Memoirs,’ 1771. 

(g) ‘Speeches and Prayers of the King's Judges,’ 

(4) ‘ Massachusetts Papers.’ 


SOME TEXTUAL REMARKS ON THE PLAY OF 
‘GEORGE A GREENE,’ 
(Concluded from p. 82.) 
13. This helps us to rearrange ll. 930-1, which, 
so far as I can see, are now senseless, and to ex- 
plain them more fully:— 
But gentle King, for so you would'averre 
And Edwards betters | salute you botb. 
On these words, so arranged, I would first say that 
James has never averred himself “gentle” or 
** Edward’s better,” but that the Earl had said that 
he and those then with him—all Englishmen— 
would be before a month “King Edward’s betters” 
(|. 536). Hence I think that some words have 
been transposed, and that we should read 
But gentle king :—And Edwards betters both 
For so you would averre, I salute you. 
Some, indeed, may hold that the rhythm requires 
“T [do] salute you”; but as it stands it is quite 
good enough for Greene, for he has ut times lines 
of which the most that can be said is that they are 
ten-syllable lines, and more especially will they 
suffice if we remember that they must have been 
spoken in a slow, ironical tone while he vails 
bonnet, and thus fulfils the prophecy on which 
the Earl had relied (Il. 586-9). But, secondly, 
what has been said under 12 explains more fully 
the stage action. Edward makes a distinction 
between a king and his own rebellious subjects ; 
at the word “‘ king” he salutes him as an equal 
with whem he is going on a journey of pleasure to 


rebels, he ironically salutes them both as “ Ed- 
wards betters.” 

14. Ll. 927-9, Dyce and Grosart here make 
three lines, Dyce making “I [=aye]” the second 
line, while Grosart by his “...... ” would indicate 
his opinion that some words are lost. But the 
original gives sense and better metre than several 
other lines of the play :— 

Nay, but | il come | as it | fals out | now I [—=aye], 

Ill come | in deede | were it not | for George | a Greene, 
For it need hardly be said that the “ were it not” 
stands for the contraction “ were’t not,” as do 
many full printed forms in this play stand for 
their spoken contracted forms. Besides, if, against 
all precedent and example, one should still insist 
that the play should be spoken as printed, there 
are dozens of truly trisyllabic feet used in it. 

15. The latest editor gives the stage direction 
before |, 1081 thus, “Enter Robin Hood [Scarlet, 
Much,| and [Maid] Marian, and his traine.” Bat 
his train, so far as men are concerned, consists only 
of Scarlet and Much; see 11. 968-90, also the words 
of Bettris, ‘Three men,” 1. 1078; and Robin 
Hood’s ‘‘ We be three tall yeomen,” I. 1084. The 
original merely requires, ‘‘ [and Scarlet and Much 
as] his traine,” or some such addition. Dyce gives 
it rightly so far as sense is concerned, but when 
the original with additions will serve, the original 
should be retained and the additions marked. 

16. L. 1144, “Enter a Shoomaker.” King James 
says, 1. 1163, ‘‘They are stoute fellowes”; and 
1. 1200 gives the direction, “ George a Greene fights 
with Shoemakers.” Hence it is evident that 
l, 1144 should be “Enter Shoomaker{s], just as, 
possibly from want of supers, though it may be 
because he is the only one visible and the only 
spokesman, “a Townesman,” in 1. 63 is, as Dyce 
remarks, the speaker who represents a body of 
townsmen on, or supposed to be just off the stage. 
A partly drawn curtain towards the back of the 
stage and an inquiring looking back of the visible 
townsman would be sufficient. In our present 
passage Dyce gives a stage direction that would 
do, but that it unjustifiably alters the action laid 
down by the quarto. 

17. While, also, the stage direction, 1. 1200, just 
quoted only says that ‘‘ George a Greene fights,” it 
is certain that Robin Hood, as a sworn brother and 
fellow delinquent, who has come out with George 
in search of adventures, must have helped him. 
Nay, it is most probable that King Edward and 
King James do the same, for they had ranged 
themselves on George’s side by saying, 1]. 1199, 
“ We will hold up our staves.” 

18. 

King James at Meddellom castle gave,me this, [i. ¢., the 
sword at his side} 


This wonne the honour, and this give I thee, [ Referring 
to his own sword, Il. 1312-3. ] 





see George a Greene; then, turning to the two 


These interpretations in brackets are not only 
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borne out by “ This wonne the honour,” but by 
King Edward’s after words— 

And for thou feldst a king with this same weapon, 

This blade shall here dub valiant Musgrove knight. 
The knight that was to be, with pardonable pride, 
does not comply with the usual rule, and hand his 
prisoner’s sword to the king, but retains it as a gift 
and memorial, giving the king the sword which 
had won the conquest, Hence the stage direction, 
1. 1314, to be truly explicit should run, “ Gives 
[his own] sword to K, Edward.” 

19. L. 1306. 

Edw, Ab old Musgrove, kneele up ; 

It fits not such gray haires to kneele, 

Though the two “ kneeles” may be thought to jar 
the one with the other, and though Collier’s change 
of the first one to “‘ stand ”—a change adopted by 
Dyce and Grosart—may to some seem right, yet 
surely we can well conceive that Edward, who has 
just been unexpectedly relieved from a great danger 
to his crown, who is now confessedly on a spree in 
search of George a Greene, and who has at this 
instant been drinking and merry-making, and is 
evidently in a merry mood, should advance to old 
Musgrove, who had defeated one chief adversary 
and made a prisoner of him, take him by the hand, 
and say jocularly, “ My old and tried servant, it 
fits not you to kneel down, but [and here he raises 
him] to kneel up.” And here I might remark that 
both Collier and Dyce, when examining passages 
in our old plays, seem to me to not unfrequently 
take matters too much au grand sérieux, and try 
to alter the text, unless the pun or joke be so 
evident as to stare them in the face and forbid the 
alteration. 

20. L. 1370, “ King James are you content ?” 
The quarto gives this as the last part of George’s 
speech; but Dyce and Grosart give it to King Ed- 
ward, This, however, is unnecessary; nay, I think 
it not so good a reading. George a Greene is re- 
verent to superiors, but his reverence is shown by 
his implicit obedience to King Edward’s peremp- 
tory “Do it,” decide on his terms of ransom. 
When once George has thus to do a thing, he 
carries it out like a bold, patriotic, and resolute 
Englishman who knows he is in his king’s place, 
his vicegerent. His terms stated in a few preg- 
nant words, he then, with a sort of defiant courtesy, 
turns to James with, “ King James are you con- 
tent?” if not, let us hear your objections ; but 
James, taking up his words and addressing Ed- 
ward, says, ‘‘ I am content.” 

These will suffice for the present, but I may 
add a few more, some of which may he more open 
to a difference of opinion, Br. NicHoson,. 


Prayrorp Famity.—In the notices of this re- 
markable family, written by Mr. W. H. Husk for 
Sir G.Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music and Musicians,’ 


there are one or two points which seem to be not 
quite so accurately or clearly stated as is usual with 
that trustworthy writer. 

1. Mr. Husk says that John Playford (the elder) 
“in middle life, probably from about 1663 to 1679, 
had a house at Islington,” &c. But the dates can 
be given much more closely than this; for the 
“boarding school, kept by Mrs. Playford at 
Islington over against the church, where young 
gentlemen, for the improvement of their education, 
may be instructed in all manner of curious works, 
as also reading, writing, musick, dancing and 
the French tongue,” was advertised at the end 
of J. Playford’s ‘Select Ayres and Dialogues,’ 
1659 : and it was advertised for sale in Mercurius 
Anglicus, May 5, 1680, and again in Smith’s Pro- 
testant Intelligence, April 11, 1681; so that, at 
least as late as the latter year, it was still in 
Playford’s hands. 

2. The house in Arundel Street is mentioned as 
being “near the Thames side, over against the 
George.” But I have a title, on which it is said to 
be “over against the Blew-Ball,” in 1695. Had 
the “ George” become the “ Blew-Ball,” or was it 
a different house that H. Playford then held in 
Arundel Street? The work, from the title of 
which I have just given an extract, is called ‘The 
New Treasury of Musick, London, fol. Is this 
known, in the British Museum or elsewhere ? 

3. Mr. Husk says that H. Playford “ is supposed 
to have died about 1710, but the precise date can- 
not be ascertained.” He was, however, almost 
certainly dead in 1706, for his name does not ap- 
pear on the title of ‘ Orpheus Britannicus,’ printed 
in that year by W. Pearson, and sold by John 
Cullen. One of the latest publications bearing his 
name was the number of Mercurius Musicus for 
September to December, 1702. Mr. Husk says that 
he (H. Playford) issued proposals in 1703 for pub- 
lishing monthly collections of songs, &c.; but, though 
he had been issuing Mercurius Musicus since 1699, 
I have never seen a iater number than the one 
I have just quoted. Then Walsh and Hare took 
up the idea, and published the first number of their 
Monthly Mask of Vocal Musick in January, 1703, 
and continued that publication for many years. I 
submit, therefore, that H. Playford died in 1703. 
His latest production appears to have been the 
second edition of ‘ Harmonia Sacra’ (first book), 
1703. We now see the reason for Walsh and 
Hare’s carrying out the monthly scheme for which 
H. Playford issued proposals in 1703, but which 
he never executed,—so far as I know. 

Jutian MarsHAatt. 


Serpent AND InFant.—This crest, regarding 
which ‘N. & Q.’ has published several articles, is 
well explained thus: Otho, son of the Count 
of Angleria, who in 1033 was Viscount of Milan, 
in Palestine killed in single combat a Saracen 
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Goliath. He despoiled him of his crest, which 

was a serpent swallowing an infant. This crest he 

nailed on his shield as a symbol of his victory. 

This crest was always afterward on the escutcheon 

of the Visconti family. See the Parisian Intermé- 

diére, No. 74, p. 48. James D, Burver. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Murprieres: Lovuvers.—In Prof. Skeat’s 
* Etymological Dictionary,’ s. v. “‘ Louver,” I find a 

uotation from a French text (from which was taken 
the ‘Romance of Partenay,’ 1175), “ Murdrieres 
il a a louuert Pour lancier, &c. =it had murderers 
—s at each loophole to cast lances, &c.” 

ut surely this isa mistake, Murdrieres=meur- 
tridres, I think, not soldiers, Littré gives “* Meur- 
tritre, ouverture pratiquée dans les murs d'une 
fortification et par laquelle on peut tirer & couvert 
sur les assiégeants, &c.” Soldiers were not called 
murderers in O.F., though Voltaire, it is true, in 
later times, applied the term to mercenaries, but 
then in the masculine, not in the feminine gender. 

JuLtian Marsa. 


To Ratty.—A curious etymological question 
has arisen out of a recent election address. 

Mr. Goschen, in his address to the electors of 
one of the divisions of Liverpool, speaks as follows : 
“TI have rallied to the Government of Lord Salis- 
bury, and I now ask the electors of this division to 
rally to me.” 

Exception has been taken to the use of this word 
in the sense here implied, which, I suppose, is in- 
tended to mean that the honourable gentleman has 
come to the aid of Lord Salisbury in an emergency, 
and he wishes the electors to do the like to himself, 

Is the employment of the word rally in this 
sense legitimate? To determine this we must first 
look at the meaning implied in the ordinary use of 
the word, and secondly to its derivation. 

Johnson, to whom we naturally first refer, gives 
rally from two sources, First, from Fr. rallier, 
“to put disordered or dispersed forces into order”; 
and secondly, from Fr. railler, “to treat with 
slight contempt, to treat with satirical merri- 
ment,” 

We have here only to deal with the first of these 
senses—“ to reassemble, reunite”—on which all 
our lexicographers, from Cotgrave downwards, are 
agreed, nor is there an indication of any other 
meaning having ever been given to the word. 

This is confirmed by the etymology, which is 
clear and evident. Littré derives Fr. rallier from 
Re- and allier, and allier from ad-ligare, the com- 
bination expressing the idea of uniting or binding 
together scattered or disordered parts. If this be 
80, an individual might rally his scattered forces 
or allies, but he could no more rally himself than 
he could surround himself. 

It is true that rally is also used to indicate re- 


e. g., “ He was gradually sinking, but rallied for a 
time before the end.” This, however, is a meta- 
phorical expression, implying that the failing forces 
temporarily re-allied their strength. 

It is in this way that corruptions in language 
creep in. A term is loosely used by an eminent 
orator or writer, whose example is followed by 
way of giving a new emphasis to phraseology; and 
the expression drifts away from its original mean- 
ing to one entirely different. 

False metaphors sometimes produce ludicrous 
associations, as when Lord Castlereagh called at- 
tention to a statesman “ who had turned his back 
upon himself”; or the Irish orator who exclaimed, 
addressing the Speaker, “Sir, I smell a rat ; but, 
by heavens, I will nip it in the bud!” 

J. A. Picton. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree, 


An IntTertupe IN THE Seventeentu Cev- 
TuRY.—In perusing some old records connected 
with proceedings in the Star Chamber I met with 
the following case, which appears to have features 
of special interest :— 

“ Trinitas, 12° Jacobi fuit oye le case per Information 
vers 8 John Yorke et la feme et plusors auters pur ad- 
mittinge de certeigne comon players (viz') les Simpsons 
de player in son meason un enterlude in q. la fuit dispu- 
tation perenter Popish preist et English minister et le 
preist est de convince le minister in argument et le 
weapon de le minister esteant le bible et le preist le 
crosse et le Diabvle fuit counterfeit la de prender le 
English minister et son Angle prist le preist per q. enter- 
lude le religion ore profeste fuit grandment ecandall et 

luss del audience fueront recusants come le seme 8° 

vhn Yorke et son frere Richard Yorke et y auters et le 
residue ses amyes te ants et allyes...... Le cheife Justice 
dit q. players de enterludes sont Kogues per le statute 
covced et le very bringing de matter de religion sur le «tage 
est libell...... Un auter part de le bill fuit q. St John 
Yorke ad fait in sa meason divers secret places pur harbor 
et conceale p'sons refractorie al state come recusantes, 
Jesuits preists & le que! le Court ne dona ascun sontence 
quia le male use de eux ne fuit examinable in cest 
court,” 


I have omitted the references to cases cited in 
support of judgment and other matters of secondary 
importance. It should be added, however, that 
very heavy penalties were inflicted on the pro- 
moters and actors of the play. Sir Jobn Yorke 
seems to have been strongly suspected of com- 
plicity in the Gunpowder Plot. 

Wm. Unpersitt, 


Fortminatine Powper in 1673.—Hickeringill, 
speaking of Andrew Marvel, says :— 

“ He does the feat as cleverly, as if he shot with white 
Powder ; did execution indeed effectually, but makes no 
noy¢, or evil Report (like other unekilful and bawling 
Phanatick«); for though you stare about, you shall not see 
the Executioner, nor know whence the shot comes,” 


Ratea N. James. 
A “Jumpo.”—I believe the following extract 





action against sickness or depression of apy kind, 


from the Westmoreland Gazette of Dec. 18, 1886, 
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gives an instance of an entirely unrecorded use, 
or abuse, of the name of the deceased popular 
favourite :— 

“At the ' lverston Police Court on Thursday Richard 
Dickinson was charged with committing damage to a 
board called a‘ jumbo,’ the property of John C. John- 
son, a fisherman at Baycliffe. Mr. Poole explained that 
the defendant was a fisherman at Flookburgh. He said 
that a ‘jumbo’ was a piece of wood used for the pur- 
=~ of raising cockles and other similar fish out of the 
sand,”’ 


Q V. 

“ TWENTY-SEVEN ouT.”—In the taking of a de- 
position in Colorado in 1876, to the question “ How 
old are you?” the answer was “Twenty-seven out,” 
which the deponent explained to mean that he was 
just turned twenty-eight years. He was Dorsetshire 
born. TRISTIS, 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


BripeGr om. — The history of this word presents 
some interesting points, which have not, apparently, 
been noticed. It is well known that the modern 
bridegroom answers in sense to the M.E. brydgome, 
i. ¢, “bride’s man,” for which the Gothic has 
brupfaps, “ bride’s lord.” But there is a gap be- 
tween M.E. brydgome and the sixteenth century 
brydeqgrome, which has not been bridged over. The 
only instances of the M.E. word known to me in 
the fourteenth century are either Northern or 
Kentish, and in point of fact we are unable to 
trace the word at all from the date of the ‘Ayen- 
bete,’ 1340, to Tindale in 1534, nearly two hundred 
years. This is not because there was no occasion 
to use it during the time: many opportunities 
occur in Chaucer, Gower, and Wyclif, where other 
words are used. Moreover, there is evidence that 
in the fifteenth century bryde was, like spouse, 
masculine as well as feminine, sponsus as well as 
sponsa; so say the ‘ Promptorium’ and ‘ Catholi- 
con.’ Was brydgome, then, entirely forgotten, and 
was the brydegrome of the next century an entirely 
new formation, only accidentally resembling in 
sound brydgome ; or was brydgome really retained 
in some obscure dialect, whence it was drawn forth 
in a new or mistaken form by Tindale or bis con- 
temporaries ? Alas! how littie we really know 
of the history of words, which we think we know 
all about, and were “taught all about” when we 
were schoolboys ! J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


BripesmMaip.—I should be glad of the earliest 
instances known to readers of the words bridesman 
and bridesmaid (as well as of the vulgar grooms- 


the historical brideman and bridemaid. In these 
words bride- had originally the same wide force as 
in bride-bowl, bride-cup, bride-chamber, bride- 
house, and bride-ale or bridal. The custom that 
the bridemaids should specially belong to the 
bride and the bridemen to the bridegroom has 
no doubt been the cause of the modern perversions 
of the words. Are these older than, or as old as, 
the present century (they are not in Craig’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ 1848)? There must be ladies alive who 
were “ bridemaids,” and not “bridesmaids,” in their 
youth. Were there “ bridemaids” or “ brides- 
maids ” at the marriage of the Queen ? 
J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford, 


Papyrus “ Prissr.”—I should feel obliged to 
any reader who would kindly furnish some account 
of the MS. mentioned in the following extract 
from the Atheneum of Jan. 29, 1887, p. 170 :-— 


““What is known as the ‘ Papyrus Prisse,’ the mo 
ancient of all books, a MS. dating back as*umably to 
period earlier than Abraham, is occupied with the plaints 
of an aged sage over the deterio:ation of manners in his 
day, and the rueful decadenee from the ‘ good old times’ 
which was even then to be witnessed. Through sub- 
sequent ages the same lament has been heard. At an 
accelerating speed the process of deterioration has gone 
on until we have arrived—where we are. The latest 
satire po ints the eame moral as the earliest sermon.” 


Joun W. Bone. 


[The “ Papyrus Prisse,” so named after M. Prisse 
d’Avennes, by whom it was procured at Thebes and 
given to the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, is the most 
perfect specimen extant of the Hieratic writing of the 
early period, It was published in facsimile by M. Prisse 
in 1847, and consists of eighteen pages of a magnificent 
Hieratic writing. See ‘The Alphabet,” by the Rev. Isaac 
Taylor (Kegan Paul & Co.), pp. 95 et seq. | 


Cuurca Discirtine.—It seems (see Ferguson, 

‘Cumberland and Westmoreland Friends,’ &c.) 
that 
“ it was usual, in the times of the Commonwealth [and 
apparently considerably later], for the parish church to 
be used, out of the regular service hours, by ministers of 
all sorts of denominations ; and the priests were ready 
enough, in many cases, to hold discussions there with 
preachers not of their own persuasion. Thus the pro- 
ceedings of Fox and his disciples in ‘ steeple-houres’ 
were far from being as outrageous then as they would 
now be considered. "—Ferguson, /. c., 161, 162. 
Is it in consequence of direct legislation—ecclesi- 
astical or civil—that what was then allowed as 
reasonable would now be opposed as desecration ; 
or is it merely a result of the growth of a public 
sentiment of the existence of some inherent 
sanctity in “ steeple-houses” ? QV. 


Borsitt.—Incited by the query, 7™ S. i. 467, 
on the word burcell or bursell, 1 would ask for the 
origin and former habitat of the family of Bursill. 
Some have said that it is of Huguenot origin. 





man), which have recently been substituted for 


Others have simply said, on hearing it, that it was 
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a French, others a Jersey name. All point in one 
direction; but I have learnt no further, except that 
one, two generations ago, in the silver-buckle age, 
was rather a hard-living squire, who was fond 
of hunting and kept open house. 

Br. Nicnotson. 


**A Bansoury Saint.”—Will some reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ kindly enlighten me as to the origin 
of the phrase ‘“‘a Banbury saint”? It occurs in 
‘A Discourse concerning the Mechanical Opera- 
tion of the Spirit,’ by Dean Swift (Sheridan’s 
* Swift’s Works,’ vol. ii. p. 340). 

Cuartes J, Davies. 

The Queen's College, Oxford. 


Crockmaker.—I shall be glad if any one can 
tell me when and where Edmund Aston lived. 
M.A.Oxon. 


Tae Counrerreit Jew.—What is known about 
this personage? Io «a pamphlet published under 
the above title on June 23, 1653, he is stated to 
have called himself “ Josephus Ben Israel, Hebr. 
Mantu.,” and alleged to have been a Jesuit who 
came to Hexham and joined the Anabaptists there. 
The pamphlet is tantalizingly silent as to his fate; 
but if half said about him is true, that should be not 
difficult to verify. Was he a real personage; or 
is the story a simple myth ? 

W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.I. 


Unxyown Porrrair.—Some time ago I saw 
in Aberdeen an old painting of a nun in a white 
habit, with the following inscription, “ Ab: de S. 
Hermangilde S.A. Amelie de Girolstein.” I pre- 
sume a Princess Girolstein, abbess of some com- 
munity. Any further information will oblige. 

F.S.A.Scot. 


Tae ’45.—At vol. ii., p. 235, of Chambers’s 
‘Book of Days’ isa curious emblem, exhibiting 
the names of those who suffered death for having 
been concerned in the rising of 1745, among them 
being “ Ba: Mathews.” I have been unable to 
find out anything as to this Jacobite, though I 
have consulted several sources of information. 
In what works are to be seen full lists of the 
insurgents of that year, and the most detailed 
account of the English Jacobites, especially with 
reference to any Norwich Jacobites, or to those of 
the rebels who settled in Cornwall in 1746? I 
shall be thankful for any information. 

PoRTHMINSTER, 


THe Scorca Reciwext in Swepen.—‘ An 
Old Scots Brigade: being the History of Mackay’s 
Regiment, now incorporated with the Royal 
Scots,’ by John MacKay, Edinburgh, 1885, ap- 
pendix G, p. 248, has this statement, 
*History of the Regiments in the Swedis 
vice,’ published in Germany, there are several 
references to Mackay’s Regiment.” The author 


has not mentioned who compiled the history. 
Any information concerning when and where this 
work was published will much oblige. B. T. 


Tae O'Coyor Don.—I meet with an instance 
where “Rotherick O'Conor Dun” (sic), temp. 
Henry II., is termed “the Brown Monarch of 
Ireland.” I infer that the affix Don (doubtless 
originally pronounced Dun) is used in the same 
sense as Roy and Dhu, in the familiar instances 
of Scott’s well-known characters. J. J. 8. 


“THe wisest of ENGLISH cLERGYMEeN.”—Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, in a recent lecture, is reported 
to have said :— 

“It is nearly a hundred and fifty years since the 
wisest of English clergymen told the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs of London, in a hospital sermon, that the poor 
are very much what the rich make them.” 

Who was this very wise clergyman ? 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Sr. Crispty’s Day.—Can any of your numerous 
readers inform me the origin of the custom of hold- 
ing an annual dinner of shoemakers at Scarborough 
on this day and burning of flambeaux on the sands; 
and why these customs have fallen into disuse ? 

W. Lovett. 


[Similar customs are observed in Northumberland, see 
1st 8. vi. 243; and Sussex, see 1*t S. v. 30.) 


‘Tue Barser's Noptiats.’-—Some comic verses, 
entitled ‘The Barber's Nuptials,’ begin with the 
line— 

In Liquorpond Street, as is well known to many. 
What is their date ; and who wrote them ? 
J. D. 


Bistiocrapny.—Can any correspondent tell me 
the date, and place of publication, and author's 
name, if any, of (1) ‘Stories from History,’ 2 vols., 
illustrated with outline woodcuts ; (2) ‘ Stories of 
Dogs,’ illustrated. Both were very small quartos, 
and were published certainly before 1840. The 
plates in the dog book were very well executed. 
One was a knight attacking a great serpent, with 
his dog hanging on to the reptile’s neck, &c. I 
have asked in vain for either book among pub- 
lishers, but the latter’s ideas seem bounded by the 


London catalogue. A. BB 
Glasgow, 
Wewtuixsetron Mepat.—I have a handsome 





bronze medal, 2) in. in diameter, On one side the 
|head of the Duke of Wellington, and the words 
| ** Field Marshal Arthur, Duke of Wellington.” On 
|the other a classic helmet and plume, and a 
| thunderbolt, and the words “ Nova cantamus 


: In *%/|tropwa. August, 1841.” Can any one tell me for 
h Ser- | what special occasion was this medal struck ? 


F. D. F. 
Reform Club, 
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Taz Bacrorp Battaps.—This voluminous 
collection, extending to sixty-four folio volumes, 
deposited among the Harleian MSS., British 
Museum, was formed by John Bagford, a literary 
shoemaker, bookseller, and printer, of Great 
Turnstile, Holborn. Born 1650, he worked con 
amore as an antiquary; was F.S.A. from 1707, 
and in close correspondence with Thomas Hearne, 
the Oxford antiquary, when editing Leland. He 
died in the Charterhouse 1716. Where was he 
born, and what family did he spring from? Peter 
Cunningham writes, ‘Handbook of London,’ 1850, 
p.180, * born in Fetter Lane.” Our latest authority, 
the new ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ in an 
article signed R. G., states, vol. ii. ‘Born in St. 
Anne’s parisb, Blackfriars.” A. H. 


“Tne Roarine Fortizs.”—Will any of your 
naval readers (and I know they are numerous) give 
me a line of explanation of the above frequently 
recurring sea phrase ? Between what parallels is the 
area situate to which the expression applies ; and 
what are the origin and technical sense of the 
term? I have consulted Smyth's admirable ‘ Sailors’ 
Word-Book’ and many other works of technical 
reference, but have found nothing to adequately 
satisfy the craving for information acknowledged by 

Nemo, 

Temple, 


Citizen or Lonpon.—In that very interesting 
work, ‘The Model Merchant of the Middle Ages,’ 
by the antiquary Lysons, I find the following 
(p. 49) :— 

“There appears to have existed almost an absolute 
necessity that apprentices should be of gentle blood, at 
least if they were ever to expect to become master trades- 
men, for ‘an enactment was repeatedly promulgated, 
even so late as 11] Richard II., a.p. 1388, that no serf 
should under any circumstances whatsoever be admitted 
to the freedom of the city '; and without the freedom of 
the city I suspect none could legally carry on a trade on 
his own account.” 

I have a vivid recollection of having met with the 
same in some other work which, I regret to say, I 
cannot now recall, Lysons further says (p. 19):— 

“A master mercer was fined 20s. in Henry VI.'s 
reign for himself riding with wares of mercery ‘in far- 
dell und horsepacks for sale in the country,’ this being 
considered, I presume, undignified in a master mercer.” 
Can any of your correspondents favour me with 
proof that the foregoing is correct ? 

H. W. Cooxss. 

Astley Rectory, Stourport, 


Diacect or South PemBrokesHine AND 
Gowrr.—Has any collection ever been made of 
words and idioms peculiar to South Pembroke- 
shire (“ Little England beyond Wales ”) and to the 
division of Glamorganshire known as Gower? 
These parts were colonized by Flemings in the 
reign of Henry I., and the language spoken in 





them has for centuries been English, to the exclu- 
sion of Welsh, With respect to the people of 
Gower, Black’s ‘Guide’ says,“ Their language, radi- 
cally Saxon, includes a number of obsolete English 
terms, and many terms of Teutonic origin.” 1 give 
below a few peculiar words and expressions that I 
have heard in South Pembrokeshire. Perbaps 
some of your readers who reside in these districts 
may be able to supply more of the same kind :— 

Pile for “ throw ” (stones). 

Key the door for “lock the door” (key is pro- 
nounced ky). 

Cub for ‘* kennel.” 

Dull is the word always used for “ stupid,” 
“ silly,” &c. When a man tells an absurd (though 
possibly entertaining) story, he is told not to be 
dull. 

Maid, pronounced as if it rhymed with “ side,” 
is used instead of “ girl,” as in Devonshire. 

The adverbial prefix a with the past participle 
is commonly used, ¢. g., ‘‘ We have a-missed you.” 

’A is used for “he” (as in Early English and 
Elizabethan writers). 

For the imperative not is used instead of “do 
not.” Thus, “ Not pile stones” for ‘* Don’t throw 
stones.” (Query, Is this a survival of the French 
idiom ? 

For “ How hot it is,” ‘‘ there’s hot it is.” 

oo Ba Ee 


** QUOT LINGUAS CALLES, TOT HOMINES VALES.” 
—“You are worth as many men as you know 
languages.” How far back can this rhyming 
maxim be traced? The expression is often attri- 
buted to Charles V., but it seems of greater anti- 
quity. James D. Burer, 

Madison, Wis, U.S. 


Castte Cary.—What is the origin of Castle 
Cary, in Somerset? Could it have derived its 
name from the ancient Chateaux de Caril, Caryl, 
Carel, and Quarrel, near Lisieux (the waters), in 
Normandy? Had the Percival-Lovels any con- 
nexion with the latter place? T, W. Carey. 


AvtHors oF Quotations WANTED.— 


If we could push ajar the gates of life, 
And stand within, and all God's workings eee, 
We could interpret all this doubt and strife, 
And for each mystery could find a key, 
But not to-day. Then be content, poor heart ! 
God's plans, like lilies pure and white, unfold : 
We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart— 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold 
And if through patient toil we reach the land 
Where tired feet with sandals loose may rest, 
When we shall clearly see and understand, 
I think that we shall say, ‘‘ God knew the best.” 
HERMENTRUDE. 
From second causes, this I gather, 
Naught shall befal us, good or ill, 
Either upon the land or water, 
But what the great Disposer will. 
H, Astiey Harpiner, 
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Replies, 


“WE LEFT OUR COUNTRY FOR OUR 
COUNTRY 8S GOOD.” 
(7* S. iii. 88.) 

With reference to Beta’s inquiry, I take it 
this expression is generally understood to apply to 
persons who have been transported for some 
crime, or whose conduct and antecedents in their 
own country have been of such a shady character 
as to render their expatriation, voluntary or other- 
Wise, to another a good or blessing to the former. 

It was in this sense that George Barrington, 
himself a convict, wittily penned the words in 
the prologue, when Dr. Young’s tragedy ‘The 
Revenge’ was played by convicts at Sydney in 
1796 :— 

From distant climes, o'er widespread seas, we come, 

Though not with much éclat or beat of drum ; 

Truc patriots we, for be it understood, 

We left our country, for our country’s good. 

No private views disgraced our generous zeal, 

What urge: our travels was own country's weal ; 

And none will doubt, but that our emigration 

Has proved most useful to the British nation, 

There is an interesting notice of Barrington, 
whose real name was Waldron, in Stephen’s 
‘National Biography.’ The same idea is to be found 
in George Farquhar’s comedy of ‘The Beaux’ Strata- 
gem,’ written some ninety years before Barrington’s 
prologue. Gibbet, the highwayman, in answer to 
Aimwell’s question, “ You have served abroad, sir?” 
says, ‘* Yes, sir, in the plantations; ’twas my lot 
to be sent into the worst of service. I would have 
quitted it, indeed ; but a man of honour, you 
know— Besides, twas for the good of my coun- 
try that I should be abroad. Anything for the 
good of one’s country. I’m a Roman for that.” 


Geo, F. Crowpy. 
The Grove, Faringdon, 


The popular meaning nowadays attached to this 
quotation is, I venture to think, sufficiently indi- 
cated by the words themselves and the illustra- 
tions which I subjoin. Barrington’s lines were 
doubtless meant to convey a euphemistic reference 
to transportation ; but they are now so often ap- 
plied in totally different sense that I very much 
question whether the original meaning has not 
been as completely superseded as the form of 
punishment to which it obliquely referred. I do 
not recollect a single instance outside the prologue 
of Barrington’s play in which the words have been 
used in the sense meant by their author. I happen 
to know, however, of several instances, and doubt- 
less your numerous correspondents will know of 
@ great many others, of the modern methods of 
application. Thus, the London correspondent of 
the Sheffield Daily Telegraph, in the issue of that 
paper for Jan. 8, writing of the late Under Secre- 
tary for Ireland, remarked, ‘‘ When the heaven- 





born administrator Sir Robert Hamilton left Ire- 
land, amid the tears of the Home Rulers, he was 
a true patriot. Be it understood he left his coun- 
try for his country’s good when he went to Tas- 
mania.” In Hunsard’s ‘ Parliamentary Debates’ 
vol. cxxx., third series, p. 713, Mr. Isaac Butt, 
speaking of Solicitor-General Plunket, in reference 
to a charge made against the former, said, “ His 
only regret was that it came from one with an 
Irish name, who might say,— 

True patriots we, but be it understood, 

We left our country for our country's good.” 
In a pamphlet entitled ‘ Intelligent Emigration,’ 
issued from the office of Tit Bits, it is said of 
emigrants in general, “Those who find that the 
struggle for existence is too severe in England, who 
cannot find a profitable sphere for their labours 
here, can depart, saying, — 

True patriots we, for be it understood, 

We leave our country for our country’s good.” 
In a holiday paper called ‘A Vagabond Tour,’ 
which appeared in the now defunct Blackfriars 
Magozine (vol. i., Sept., 1885, to February, 1886, 
p- 133), the couplet is applied to the writer of the 
paper (Edward Bennett) and his two friends. 

The late Governor of Madras, Mr. Grant Duff, 
in an election speech at Elgin, reported in the 
Aberdeen Free Press of April 6, 1880, speaking of 
his opponent (Mr. J. M. Maclean, one of the pre- 
sent members for Oldham) described “ Scotchmen 
in the East” who were in favour of a Tory Govern- 
ment, as consisting of a set who might meet on 
St. Andrew’s Day and appropriately “ begin the 
entertainment ” with the words, — 

All patriots we, for be it understood, 
We left our country for our country’s good. 
Epitor ‘Rep Dragon,’ 
Cardiff. 


I cannot at the moment supply a reference, but 
have unquestionably seen the saying applied to 
convicts, in allusion to the days of transportation. 

R. H. Busk. 

Ponterract= Broken Briper (7™ S. i. 268, 
377; ii. 74, 236, 350, 510; iii. 58,90 )—R. H. H. 
is at liberty to think that Té‘e is a shortened 
form of Aithelburh or of any other name that 
he likes. But he cannot expect philologists to 
accept his explanation, in support of which he 
has nothing to offer except bare surmise. In ety- 
mology it is necessary to prove a proposition, as I 
have done with Tite. It is no argument to 
bring forward a wild guess, and then claim that 
is proved because an opponent, in addition to 
being hampered with the difficulty of proving a 
negative, has to rely upon well-established philo- 
logical principles that, although conclusive to & 
trained etymologist, have no weight with his 
opponent. 
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R. H. H. carefully avoids my objections, so I 
will remind him that he has not answered my 
challenges. I asked for proofs that Pontefract was 
part of the dowry of Aithelburh-Tate and that 
Taddenes-scylf derived its name from her. There 
is no more warrant for the first assertion than there 
is for saying that Middlesborough formed part of 
the dower of Ida’s queen. I refuse to be drawn 
away from the consideration of these baseless as- 
sertions into discussing the early history of Ponte- 
fract. I have tried in vain to pin R. H. H. down 
to these assertions. As regards the “ broken 
bridge,” I will content myself with saying that the 
language of Ordericus Vitalis is quite suscept- 
ible of the interpretation that I have put upon it, 
and that R. H. H.'s wrath at what he calls “a 
pure interpolation ” is uncalled for. 

He accuses me of “ special pleading,” stating 
his case in my own way, in a shape that he re- 
pudiates. This charge is as reckless as his asser- 
tions, and I challenge him to produce proof of it. 
In dealing with the mafn points of his remarks I 
have guarded myself against this charge by quot- 
ing his ipsissima verba, and it therefore looks as 
if he wished to repudiate his own words. 

It is another reckless assertion to say that I 
appealed “‘to Simeon of Durham of the twelfth 
century on a point of tenth century orthography.” 
I did nothing of the sort. I merely mentioned 
Simeon’s name because the false form T'addenes-cly/, 
quoted by R. H. H., is derived from Mr. Arnold’s 
edition of that writer. His remarks seem deliberate 
enough, so they cannot be the result of carelessness. 
Even if I had quoted Simeon of Durham, what 
would that prove or disprove? Absolutely nothing ; 
for the very same orthography occurs in the Cott 
Tib., B. iv., a MS. certainly not more than a cen- 
tury later in date than 947 or 949. It is merely 
obscuring the issues to triumphantly brandish this 
MS. in my face, as though it entirely disproved all 
that I had said and as if I were entirely ignorant 
of its existence. It is rather an awkward thing 
for R. H. H. that this MS., Tib., B. iv., is the 
very MS. that I quoted in my first communication 
for the spelling Taddenes-scylf! Ido not think 
this is a fair way of conducting a discussion. 

Lest R. H. H. should think I shirk the follow- 
ing remarks of his, I will briefly say that the 
Domesday confusion of d and ¢ is no evidence 
that A.-S. scribes writing their own language 
similarly confused them ; that it is absurd to say 
that Ethelwin became Edwin, Althelburh Ead- 
burh, &c., although it is possible that late medi- 
eval chroniclers may have confused the forms 
occasionally in dealing with obsolete names ; that 
I did not assume that Athelburh-Téte was ana- 
logous to Elizabeth- Bess; that there is no necessity 
to produce an ‘‘ instance of the use of the form 
Aithelburh-Téte in any authentic document ” other 
than in Bede, for I never assumed that she was 





addressed like Sarah Anne or Emma Jane. My 
use of the hyphen seems to puzzle R. H. H., 
and he appeurs to think that unless I can find 
a MS. instance of the bracketed form, my ex- 
planation falls to the ground. Indeed, I am in- 
clined to think that this hyphen of mine is his 
main objection to my etymology of the name 
LESelburh-Tdte. Bede expressly says that Ai: hel- 
burh was called by another name Téte, and Kin« 
Alfred literally follows him (“onfeng hé pone’ té 
wife /ESelburge...... eéo 6Sre naman we. Tate 
baten”). I, perhaps somewhat loosely, called this 
a “double name”: it might be more accurately 
called ‘ an alternative name.” Perhaps an analogy 
will assist R. H. H. in grasping the meaning of the 
hyphen. The last king of the Ostro-Goths, the 
hero who succumbed to the eunuch Narses, was 
known as Téila and as Badwila. For the sake 
of clearness I should be perfectly justified in 
speaking of Tétila-Badwila, as we do of Hermes- 
Mercury, without wishing to suggest that one name 
was derived from the other. If AlSelburh-Tite 
were analogous to Elizabeth- Bess, surely Bede’s in- 
formation would be as entirely superfluous as if a 
writer should tell us that Robert Burns was also 
known as “Bobby Burns.” I do not see that 
Father Haigh’s discovery “very clearly proves” 
that Tate is a pet-form of Selburh; for what 
R. H. H. relies upon is not a fact. There can be 
very little doubt that Mr. Haigh or R. H. H. 
means by the ‘ Liber Vitx’ of Llandisfarne (?) the 
well-known ‘ Liber Vite’ of Durham, It is true 
that the name Tdte occurs therein amongst the 
queens and abbesses, but not “in the position 
which the name of Aithelburgh might have been 
expected to occupy,” and “the name Airhelburgh 
itself” is not absent. The name Aedilburg occurs 
in the first column of the names of queens and 
abbesses, preceded by the name of her daughter 
and accompanied by the names of other North- 
umbrian princesses (p. 3, col. 1). In fact her name 
does occur “in the exact position” that we should 
expect it to occupy. So much cannot be said for 
the name Tate, which occurs in col. 3, and which 
is probably the name of an entirely different 
personage. 

I trust that R. H. H. will forgive me if I de- 
cline to continue this fruitless discussion unless 
he can advance something more substantial than 
he has so fardone. He has sent two lengthy re- 
plies to my objections, and his replies only prove 
that I was quite right in saying that “the only 
foundation for the assertion that Pontefract was 
part of her[i.¢., Aithelburh-Tiite’s] dower is an im- 
possible etymology ” (7" S. ii. 236). 

W. H. Srevenson. 

[So much that is outside the domain of literary dis- 
cursion threatens to be imported into this controversy, 
the Editor is very reluctantly compelled to ask his 
correspondents to let it drop. ] 
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Caurcn Betts rinoine at 5 a.m. (7% S. iii. 
48).—This custom formerly prevailed at Hammer- 
smith Church, as appears from the case of Martin 
v. Nutkin (reported 2 Peere Williams, p. 266) in 
1724, where an agreement was entered into between 
the plaintiffs (Dr. Martin and Lady Arabella 
Howard his wife, and who resided very near to the 
church) of the one part, and the parson, church- 
wardens, overseers, and certain inhabitants of the 
parish of the other part, by which the plaintiffs 
covenanted to erect a new cupola, clock, and bell 
to the church ; and the parties of the second part 
convenanted that a bell which usually bad been 
rung at five of the clock in the morning from 
Michaelmas to Candlemas, except upon holy-days 
and twelve days at Christmas, to the annoyance of 
the plaintiffs, should not be rung at that hour 
during the lives of the plaintiffs, or the survivors 
ofthem. The plaintiffs performed their part of the 
agreement, but the bell, after two years, was rung 
again. The agreement was specifically enforced 
against the parish authorities by means of an in- 
junction against ringing the bell in breach of the 
agreement, The report of the case in no way ex- 
plains the custom, and the judgment seems to show 
that its origin was even then unknown. 

E. Hopson. 

Tapton Elms, Sheffield. 


Here, not only “the curfew tolls the knell of 
parting day,” but until recently the five o’clock bell 
was, and had been for generations, rung every 
morning to tell the work-folk that rest must cease 
and toil begin, the reason generally believed to be 
the origin of the custom. Another conjecture, 
albeit not one ex cathedrd, is that, before the 
Reformation, the five o’clock bell was a summons to 
all good Catholics to early morning prayer, and 
was called the matins bell. But, whatever the 
origin, the bell has been lately discontinued. Our 
present church edifice dates from 1475. 

Frepk. Rove. 

Ashford, Kent, 


One bell is rung every week-day morning at 
6 a.m. at Bakewell, Derbyshire. It is stated in 
* The Church Bells of Hertfordshire’ (1886), p. 75, 
that though no instances have survived until now, 
there are “ records of a bell being rung at 4 a.m. 
at the following places: Hitchin (the tenor), Tring 
(third), Baldock (third), called the malt-makers’ 
bell, Ashwell (supposed to be to call the horse- 
keepers up to feed their horses), and Bishop Stort- 
ford. The larger bell in the clock tower in St. 
Albans town was also rung at this hour” (p. 75). 

G. F. R. B. 


At Wokingham, in the county of Berks, a bell 
is tolled about that time during the winter (or was 
in my youth), in consequence of a similar bequest. 
The person who made it is said to have lost his 
way one night amongst the extensive heaths and 





bogs in the neighbourhood. Hearing the Woking- 
ham clock strike enabled him to find it again, and 
the object of the bequest was to assist others in 
similar difficulties. J. M. H. 


A bell is tolled daily at St. Peter Mancroft 
Church, in the market-place of the City of Nor- 
wich, at 4 a.m. or 4.30 a.m. (I am not sure which). 
The story told of the origin of this custom is simi- 
lar to that mentioned in connexion with Wantage. 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


“ Peace WITH HONOUR” (5™ S. x. 386 ; 6" S. 
v. 346, 496 ; vi. 136 ; vii. 58, 255; 7" S. iii. 96). 
—I have not read what has previously been said 
on this subject, but as your correspondent D. seems 
to think Shakspeare the originator of the phrase, 
it may not have been remarked that Horace, in the 
‘Carmen Seculare,’ has the same conjunction of 
words, “ Pax et Honor.” Horace mentions some 
other good things also in connexion with these two. 
Nevertheless, I think him entitled to be considered 
the author of the combination in preference to any 
later writer. E. Yaxp.ey. 


Nocrurnat Noises (7™ S. ii. 367).—Some of 
the usual nocturnal noises I have heard in the 
vicinity of Washington, D.C., U.S., during the 
summer and autumn, were made by the following 
birds, insects, and reptiles. 

The whip’po-wil (Caprimulgus vociferus), A 
kind of night-jar, obtaining its name from its note 
or sounds of its voice. 

The screech-owl (Striz flammea). 

The night hawk or bull bat.—This bird hunts 
its prey at sundown, and often diving down per- 
pendicularly produces a whirring sound like that 
of a spinning-wheel. 

The katy-did (Plataphyllum concavum).—A pale 
green insect of the grasshopper family. The males, 
by means of membranes in their wing-covers, make 
a peculiar harsh sound, nearly articulate, resem- 
bling the combination “ katy-did.” 

The tree frog. —A frog of the genus Hyla, having 
the extremities of its toes expanded into rounded 
viscous surfaces, by means of which it climbs trees 
and adheres to the underside of smooth surfaces. 

I may add that in the interior of Guatemala, 
Central America, I have often during the night 
heard the jaguar and the monkey. A chorus of 
the latter makes a fearful noise, much resembling 
the roar of the lion. This is no snake story. 

Drawon. 


Surely the words “ laughing hyena” are a mis- 
take here. The animal is not common on “ the 
plains of India.” F. R. C. was perbaps thinking 
of the T’schocaddr, whose “‘ nocturnal cries” may 
be heard all the night through, from one end of 
India to the other, at every season of the year. 

M. F. B. C. S. 
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Kout-Rasi (7" S§. ii. 509).—This plant, whose 
tamid stalk and leaves are largely employed in 
the German cuisine, is seldom cultivated in Eng- 
land, where it is called rape-cole or cole-rape. 
Botanically it is a turnip-cabbage, the Brassica 
oleracet var. gongylodes of Linneus, and the 
Brassica gongylodes of some later authors. 

The Germ. rabi—in another form riibe—Engl. 
rape, Dutch raap, Swed. rofva, Fr. rave, It. rapa, 
ravola, Bohem. ripa, Hungar. repa, Slav. rippa, 
lat. rapa, Gr. parus, padns, paddavos, (paris, 
rod, stick); all these forms, in which the labial 
letters 6, p, f, v come typically into play—in the 
Dan. roe the labial consonant v is suppressed— 
seem to point etymologically to a plant with a 
fusiform, tapering root, such as the wild turnip— 
the Brassica rapa of authors, 

J. H. Louyxperen. 


The second half of this word is rightly con- 
nected with Latin rapa, cole-rape being the Eng- 
lish equivalent of the German Kohl-Rabi, or, 
spelt more correctly, Kolrabe. If Mr. Hooper 
consults such German etymological dictionaries as 
Kluge, Weigand, and Grimm, he will find this 
German loan-word to be derived from the Italian 
cavoli, rape (plur.)—=French chou-rave. It should 
be noticed that the accent or chief-stress of this 
Italian loan-word in German Kohl-Rabi or Kol- 
rabe falls upon the a, whereas another more 
Germanized form of the same word, viz., Kohl- 
Rithe or Kolriibe, has its chief-stress upon the 
oof the first syllable. H. Kress, 

Oxford. 

Is not rabi in this word the genitive case of L. 
rapum (another form of rapa) =a turnip ? 

F. ©. Birxseck Terry. 


“Averse To” (7™ §. iii. 8).—Looking at the 
etymology of the word, it seems to me that there 
can hardly be two opinions as to which of the 
constructions is the right one. It is, of course, a 
compound of «@ and verto, and consequently means 
“to turn away from ”—its invariable signification 
in the original. Of this I might give very numerous 
examples, but the following will be sufficient :— 
In Cesar (‘ B. C.,’ ii. 12, 23) we have “ militesque 
aversi prielio,” the soldiers turned away from the 
battle. In Cicero (* Pro Arch.,’ 9, 20), “ aversus 
& musis,” and (‘Tuscl. Disp.,’) “motus aversi 
matione.” Seneca gives (‘Ep 50, 2) “ Aver- 
tisimus ab iis prodigiis sum,” I have turned | 
away, or have become averse, from those pro- 
digies. By which, in every case, is meant an | 
utter dislike of, or unwillingness to have anything 
to do with, the things in question. Hence the | 
term is purely negative. But as “averse to” it 
becomes a positive—the agreeing to or the doing | 
tomething importing a directly opposite meaning | 
to the word, and, in fact, a palpable contradiction. 
For the prepositions « and ad are perfectly anti- 





thetical, and never can do service the one for the 
other. Is it not so equally with from and to? 
This must be granted, surely !—unless they are 
to be understood as synonymous words. 

“Custom” may be safely followed to a certain 
extent, but not beyond the limits of established 
usage or plain common sense. Nor are all “ good 
writers” always to be trusted as infallible autho- 
rities. “Peccare humanum est,” and sometimes 
“ bonus dormitat Homerus.” 

Certainly, even under the risk of being thought 
priggish or pedantic, I must hold to “averse from” 
as against “averse to.” Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Prof. Hodgson (‘ Errors in the Use of Eng- 
lish,’ p. 112) classes this blunder among those 
that have become “almost universal,” but quotes, 
nevertheless, several passages from writers by no 
means priggish (Mr. Sala is one of them) in which 
the proper form “averse from” is used. Mr, 
Fitzedward Hall (‘ Modern English,’ p. 83) re- 
marks that “if we had had a verb neuter avert, 
it may be that the influence of the preposition it 
would regularly have taken would have kept us 
from altering the ‘averse from’ of our forefathers 
into ‘averse to,’ now generally prevalent.” My 
own impression is that I have heard “ averse 
from” colloquially quite as often as “averse to,” 
which last, | should say, is at least no commoner 
than “different to.” Mr. Hall would allow both 
these corruptions. Cc. C. B. 


I recommend your correspondent to refer to the 
‘New English Dictionary.’ Richardson, in his 
‘ Dictionary,’ s. “ Avert,” says:—‘ Applied to the 
act it is—Averse or aversion from: immediately, 
to the feeling—averse or aversion to, or towards,” 

F, C. Birxseck Terry, 


Catvert, Lorp Battimore (7™ S. iii. 7).— 
The arms of Calvert, quartered with those of Cros- 
land, are given in the Visitation of Yorkshire in 
1612. See the ‘Visitation of Yorkshire made 
in the years 1584-5 by Robert Glover, Somer- 
set Herald ; to which is added the subsequent 
Visitation made in 1612 by Richard St. George, 
Norroy, &c.,’ edited by Joseph Foster, and privately 
printed in London in 1875, p. 500. 

The pedigree of Crosland is given in p. 509 of 
the same work, and in 1612 John Crosland was the 
representative of the family. His daughter Eliza- 


| beth, then half a year old, is entered as his pre- 


sumptive heir, but of the eventual heirship to him 
Iam not aware. Grace, the wife of Leonard Cal- 
vert, and mother of Sir George, the first Lord Bal- 
timore, was sister of the above-named John Cros- 
land’s father. 

In the ‘ Peerage of Ireland,’ published anonym- 
ously in London in 1768, the arms of Calvert are 
given in vol. ii. as in the Visitation of 1612, but 
without the Crosland quartering, and it is stated 
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that “the coat armour was given and confirmed 
Nov. 30, 1622, by Sir Richard St. George, Norroy 
King of Arms, the bearing of the family before 
being Or, three martlets sable.” 

According to the inscription on the monument 
in Hertingfordbury Church, Hertfordshire, to 
Anne, the first wife of Sir George Calvert, who died 
on Aug. 8, 1622, his paternal grandfather was 
John Calvert ; but I am not aware of a record of 
apy earlier member of the family. 

The name of Wilhelm as the biographer of Sir 
George is new to me, and he is not mentioned by 
Mr. C. A. Firth in his notice of the first Lord 
Baltimore, in the eighth volume of ‘ The Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ and I shall be glad if Mr. 
Crow ey will let me know where Wilhelm’s work 
may be seen. 

I may add that the Calverts are not named in 
Sir William Dugdale’s ‘ Visitation of the County 
of York in 1665-6,’ which was published by the 
Surtees Society in 1859, but the fumily had pro- 
bably then left the county. Wiystow Jones. 

Exmouth, 


Chauncy states that Felix Calvert, who pos- 
sessed the manor of Furneaux Pelham in 1677, was 
descended from the ancient family of Culverts in 
Lancashire, Can Mr. Crow ey tell me if the 
Herts Calverts are related to Lord Baltimore ? 
There is some information about the Lords Balti- 
more in ‘ The English in America,’ by Doyle (Long- 
mans & Co., 1882). The fourth lord joined the 
English Church. Were his descendants members 
of that Church, or did they return to the Roman 
Church? Was the seventh Lord Baltimore, who 
died 1771, the last who enjoyed the title ? 

M. A.Oxon. 


It would seem that the Calverts had no right to 
quarter the Crosland arms, as stated in Foster's 
* Glover's Visitation of Yorkshire,’ p 500, for Grace 
Crosland, who married Leonard Calvert, was not 
an heiress, having two brothers, Thomas of Cros- 


land Hill and John of Helmsley. J. W. C. 


Kapparan (7 §, ii. 508).—The four worlds of 
emanation of the doctrinal Kabbalah are respec- 
tively, Aziluth, or archetypal ; Briah, or creative ; 
Yetzirab, or formative; and Assiah, or material. In 
the book “Sipbra Dizeniouta” of the work 
‘ Zohar’ are found mystic and secret titles of these 
four worlds, each concealing a numerical significa- 
tion, and intended only for the priests and 
initiates. Very few persons of the present day 
know anything of their origin or design. These 
names may be transliterated thus, OB, SG, MH, 
and BN, pronounced oib, seg, mah, and ben. 


Wynws Westcott, M.B. 
4, Torriano Avenue, N.W. 


Tae Lity or Scriprore (7 §S. iii, 25).— 
Shtishan ’amdkim, “ the lily of the broad sweeping 





vales,” is not a lily growing by the rivers (nehdrim, 
large streams), but by “rivers of water” (palgat 
maim), channels, or rills of water such as are led 
through the gardens of Palestine to make them 
fruitful. It is often found growing among the 
thorny and wild growth which takes the place of 
our English grass in that country. There is good 
reason, therefore, for believing the lily to be a 
native of the country, Anemone coronaria. If Mx. 
P. E. Newperry will consult the Jewish Intelli- 
gencer for last year or the vear before, he will see 
much on this subject by Mr. Neal, who is well 
acquainted with the flora of the a = 6 


Wearine Harts 1x Cavrcna (7 §S. i. 189, 251, 
373, 458 ; ii. 272, 355; iii. 31).—If the modern 
practice of covering the head in church is to be 
referred to, it lets in the biretta, which has been 
the subject of recent judicial decision. It was 
alleged against the Rev. John Purchas that he, in 
the Church of St. James, Brighton, on divers 
occasions — to wit, on Sunday, February 28, 1869, 
and on other Sundays—“ wore or bore in his hand, 
and also caused and suffered to be worn or borne 
in the hand in his presence by other officiating 
clergy, acertain cap or covering for the head called 
a biretta (Elphinstone v. Purchas, art. xxxviii). Sir 
Robert Phillimore, in his judgment, stated that 
“it appeared to him as innocent an ornameut as & 
hat or a wig, or as a velvet cap, which latter is not 
uncommonly worn by bishops, clergy, and laity, as 
a protection to the head, when needed,” and after 
referring to the Lacin of Canon (a.p. 1604) 18, 
* pileolo aut rica,” gave as his judgment, that “he 
did not pronounce this particular kind of black 
cap, called a biretta, so worn, to be unlawful.” 
The judgment of the Privy Council on appeal was 
founded on the evidence that the biretta was car- 
ried in the hand, which did not seem to them to 
prove that it had been worn in church, and there- 
fore upon the evidence did not pronounce it 
illegal. Accordingly the decision of Sir R. Philli- 
more, as Official Principal of the Court of Arches, 
as above, in 1870, stands. Ep. MARSHALL, 


The canon referred to by Ceter er Avpax is 
the seventy-fourth, entitled “ Decency in Apparel 
enjoined to Ministers,” and the passage bearing 
upon the subject is as follows : “* No ecclesiastical 
Person shall wearany Coif or wrought Night-caps, but 
only plain Night-caps of black silk, satin, or velvet.” 
The original Latin of which is, “ Nullus item, ia 
quocunque ordine Ecclesiastico positus, pileolo ullo 
lineo acu-picto utetur, sed simplice tantum ex 
nigro serico, tramoserico, aut holoserico.” 

There is no authority for rendering pileolus, 
“night-cap.” It was a small skull-cap worn by 
the Romans at their entertainments and religious 
festivals, Thus, Horace says (‘Ep.,’ i. 13, 15): 
**Cum pileolo soleas conviva tribulis.” In the 
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rint of ‘“‘ The Compilers of the English Liturgy,” 
facing the title-page of Bishop Sparrow’s ‘ Ratio- 
nale,’ the bishops (with the exception of the arch- 
bishop, who wears a square cap) are represented as 
wearing this kind of head-covering. As to wear- 
ing hats in churches, or any places of worship, I 
think it has never been practised generally by any 
denomination of Christians, saving that of the 
Quakers. Epmonp Tew, M.A. 


P.S.—The present Bishop of Lincoln has revived 
the use of the mitre, the first bishop who has done 
so since the beginning of the Reformation; nor is 
there any authority for it in the canons or other 
formularies of the Anglican Church. The common 
head-covering was the wig, now also a custom of 
the past. I believe the last wearer of it was Arch- 
bishop Sumner. 


‘Jositant Sone upon THE Stouen Kiss’ (7™ 
§. iii. 29). —There is no transposition, but the error 
not improbably belongs to the volume quoted. 
The true reading is :— 

Foole, more foole, for no more taking. 
The song is the second one in Sir Philip Sidney’s 
‘ Astrophel and Stella.’ Br. Nicno.son. 


Woman : Lavy (7S. ii. 461 ; iii. 10).—Mr. 
Marsuaty asks for quotations from Plautus or 
Terence of the use of mulier in the vocative other 
than in a depreciating or vituperative sense. In 
the ‘ Mercator’ of Plautus, Act IIT. se. i. ll 24 
and 30, two women, types of Mistresses Ford and 
Page, address one another in friendly wise as 
mulier. In the ‘Epidicus,’ Act 1V. se. ii. |. 21, 
Periphanes says to Philippa, his mistress,“ Ne fle, 
mulier ; intro abi, habeto animum bonum.,” 

In the ‘ Hecyra’ of Terence, Laches says, apolo- 
getically, to Bacchis, ‘‘ Nihil est a me _ pericli, 
mulier.” In all other instances in both poets 
the word appears to be used indifferently or 
angrily. 

Aischylus uses I'vvac in no ill sense in the 
‘Tlepoa:,’ where it serves for “wife,” but is 
* woman ” all the same:— 

2 Babv(ovev dvacca Ilepoidwv ireprary 
Myrep D) Zep£ov yepara, xatpe Aapévov yivat. 
Heyry H. Gisps. 
St. Dunstan's, Regent's Park. 


After a residence of some months in Athens, I 
feel sure that a modern Greek with a perfect 
knowledge of English would translate [vvac by 
“woman” and Kupiw by “lady.” But are there 
Separate words for “woman” and “lady” in 
Hebrew ?—for our Lord probably spoke in that 
language to His mother. Drawon. 


M. H. P.’s notice reminds me that my grand- 
mother told me, some fifty years ago, that the 
fashion of calling themselves ‘“‘ lady” and “ gentle- 
man,” “Mr,” or “‘ Mrs.,” among the working 


classes came in at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion, from the spirit of “liberty, equality, and 
fraternity,” or “I’m as good as you,” then abroad. 
Before that they were “Goodman” Smith, or 
“ Goodwife” Robinson, I should like to know if 
others can corroborate this fact ? M. D. N, 


Portrait or Pater (7* S. iii. 27).—Romney’s 
portrait of the Rev. Wm. Paley belongs to the 
Earl of Ellenborough, and was exhibited by him 
at. the Portrait Exhibition in 1868. It was en- 
graved by J. Jones in 1792. 

Atcernon Graves. 

6, Pall Mall. 


Apparently this is the portrait No. 833 in the 
Catalogue of the National Portrait Exhibition held 
at South Kensington in 1868. It was lent to the 
exhibition by the Earl of rn, 7 

* » 


This is, I think, at Southam House, near Chelten- 
ham, formerly the residence of Lord Ellenborough. 
P. J. F. Gantituon,. 


‘Lire or St. Neor’ (7 §. ii. 448; iii.38).—There 
is a ‘ Life of St. Neot, the Oldest of all the Brothers 
to King Alfred,’ 1809, by John Whitaker, Rector 
of Ruan Lanyborne, author of ‘The Ancient 
Cornish Cathedral.’ His works are very learned, 
but very hard to read, by reason of extreme wordi- 
ness. C. F. S. Warrey, M.A, 


In a list of books sent me some time since by 
Mr. Gladwell, 114, Goswell Road, EC, No. 446 is 
Whitaker's ‘ Life of St. Neot, the Oldest of all the 
Brothers to King Alfred,’ 8vo., calf, 2s. 6d., 1809, 
Your inquirer Mr. Lovect may like to kuow this, 

M.A.Oxon. 


Aaron’s Breastpiate (7 §, ii. 428, 478).— Fall 
details will be found in my little brochure (privately 
printed), ‘ Jewels in the High Priest’s Breastplate,’ 
London, 1870, where, at p. 3, the allocation of the 
twelve stones among the twelve tribes is fully set 
forth, and many details added from the best autho- 
rities, I beg to enclose a copy for the information 
of R. M, &., if the Editor will kindly forward. 

A. H. 


Masonic tradition, derived from the Kabbalah, 
associates the stones with the tribes as follows : 
Reuben, sardius ; Simeon, topaz; Levi, carbuncle ; 
Judah, emerald; Issachar, sapphire; Zebulun, 
diamond; Dan, hyacinth; Naphtali, agate; Gad, 
amethyst; Asher, beryl; Joseph, onyx; and Ben- 
jamin, j «sper. Wynn Westcort, M.B. 
4, Torriano Avenue, N.W. 


Of this Brown says, in his ‘ Dictionary of the 
Bible,’— 

“It was set with twelve different precious stones, 
fastened in couches of gold, one for every Hebrew 
tribe. These were set in four rows; in the uppermost 
was @ sardius, & topaz, and a carbuucle, for Reuben, 
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Simeon, and Levi; in the second, an emerald, a sapphire, 
and a diamond, for Judah, Dan, and Naphthali; in the 
third, a ligure, an agate, and an amethyst, for Gad, 
Asher, and Issachar; in the lowest a beryl, an onyx, 
and a jasper, for Zebulon, Joseph, and Benjamin.” 

From what authority Brown takes his informa- 
tion, or what is the worth of it, I cannot say. 
Josephus says that on each of the stones was 
engraven the name of one of the tribes, but he 
does not particularize their names, 

On this breastplate were placed the mysterious 
Urim and Thummim, on which I should like some 
information from any correspondent better versed 
than myself in Jewish antiquities, 

Epmonp Tew, M.A. 

(The brochure of A. H. has been forwarded to R. M.S. 
Many other replies, some of them giving particulars 
obtainable from the work in question, are acknowledged. } 


Tae Ancio-Israet Mania (7 §. ii. 89; iii. 
27, 70, 96).—Not only from names of towns can 
I prove the settlement of Israelitish tribes in the 
United Kingdom, but also from family names. 
So, for instance, would I suppose that the name 
of Labouchere is nothing else but the Hebrew 
sw = Lavusar (in softened form)=the Prince of 
Levi. Will not this bring over to my “craze” 
Truth, which bas done me the honour of noticing 
my recent communication to ‘N. & Q.’? 


A. NEUBAUER. 
Oxford. 


Discussed in papers read at London Anthro- 
pological Society in 1874. See Anthropologia for 
March, 1874, and supp. R. S. Cuarnock. 


Nice, 


“Home ror Femate OrPHANS WHO HAVE 
Lost BotH Parents” (7™ §, iii. 108).—I do not 
know what some terrible purist might make of 
the above sentence, but would not the following 
do 7—Home for Parentless Girls. 

St. Amant Brooke, 


Why not simply Home for Parentless Girls ? 
C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 
Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


Parentless Girls’ Home. Sr. Swirary, 


May I suggest the following title: Orphanage 
for Parentless Females? For the use of parentless 
cf. :— 

Thy orphans left poore parentlesse alone 
The future times sad miserie to mone. 
* Mirrour for Magistrates,’ p. 778. 


F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Errmo.ocy or Rre (7 §. ii. 487).—We need 
not go far to seek the origin of this name. It is 
simply the Old English, whether Anglo-Saxon or 
Danish, description of the site: Danish Ryg, Old 
Norse H-rygg-r, A.-S. Hrycg, a ridge. Any one 
who has visited the interesting old Sussex town, 
with its ancient gateway, and remnants of its 





walls overlooking the extensive plain extending to 
Winchelsea, will see at once the propriety of its 
nomenclature. Where the explanation is so plain 
and obvious, it seems a waste of time to speculate 
on fanciful derivations from remote and almost 
impossible sources. 

One authority “ attributes its derivation to the 
Old British word Rhy, signifying a ford.” It may 
suffice to reply that there is no ford, and that the 
nomenclature of the county is not “ Old British,” 
but Teutonic, Another “ believes Ry is an old 
British name for water,” which is an entire mis- 
take. There is no such word. Any connexion of 
Rye with Cymric Gwy is equally inadmissible, 
There is not, as Tony Lumpkin’s friend said, “a 
concatenation accordingly.” The interchange of 
R with Gw is against all etymological precedent, 
The Ry, or Rye, in English place names, is derived 
from two sources, which must not be confounded, 
From A.-S. ry-ge, Dan. rug, Old Norse rugr, the 
cereal rye, we have Ry-cote, Ry-croft, Ry-lands, 
Ry-ton, of which last we have six examples, 
From A.-S. H-ricg, a ridge, we have Rye-jill in 
Essex, Yorkshire, and Northumberland ; Ry-hope, 
in Durham; and Ry-burgh, in Norfolk. In the 
form Ridge it is not uncommon, as in Ridge, 
Herts ; Ridgeway, of which there are several; 
Ridgemont, Bedfordshire; Ridgewell, Essex, &c. 
There are two Cymric words, Rhe and Rhy, which 
signify rapidity of motion, excess, but which have 
no special application to water, and would be 
altogether inappropriate in the etymologies in 


question. J. A. Pictox. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 
O.E. rie, sea-bank, river-bank, ripa. The name 


in Low Lat. is Ria and Rhia. 
R. S. CHarnock. 


Scartet, THE TRANSLATOR (7" S. iii. 47).— 
The title of the book which Mr. Garprver’s 
friend posesses is:— 

“A Translation of the New Testament from the 

Original Greek: humbly attempted by Nathaniel Scar- 
lett, assisted by Men of Piety and Literature. With 
Notes, London, Printed by T. Gillet; and sold by 
Nathaniel Scarlett, No. 349, (Near Exeter Change) 
Strand; also F, and C, Rivington, St. Paul's Church 
Yard. 1798." 
In Watt’s ‘ Bib. Brit.,’ under Scarlett’s name, the 
following entry is also given:—-“ A scenic arrange- 
ment of Isainh’s Prophecy relating to the Fall of 
the renowned City of Babylon and Belshazzar its 
King. London, 1802. 4to, 3s.” The name of 
Nathaniel Scarlett does not appear in the London 
portion of ‘ Holden’s Triennial Directory for 1805, 
1806, 1807.” G. F. R. B. 


His name does not occur in the ordinary bio- 
graphical dictionaries. His translation is men- 
tioned in Orme’s ‘ Bibl. Bib.,’ and in Momberts 
‘ English Versions.’ The title is:—‘ A Translation 
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of the New Testament, attempted by Nathaniel 
Scarlett, assisted by men of Piety and Literature, 
with Notes.’ London, 1798. S8vo. 
Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


‘Some Men I nave Haren’ (7 S. iii. 109). 
—E. P. W. asks if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can 
inform him where he has read an article or essay 
entitled ‘Some Men I have Hated.’ E. P. W. 
has most probably read a translation of Zola’s 
critical work ‘Mes Haines’ (‘My Hatreds’), 
Paris, 1886. Joserpu REINACH. 

Paris. 


Homer ano Byron (7™ §. ii. 426).—The 
passage quoted by your correspondent from Pope’s 
translation of the ‘Iliad’ shows how much of 
Pope and how little of Homer characterize many 
of the lines of Pope’s translation. The words of 
the ‘ Iliad’ are simply 

& & aie vuxri eouxws, 
which the late Earl of Derby translates, 
Like the night-cloud he passed. 
Similar words are found in the ‘ Odyssey,’ where 
Herakles is described as 
€penvy vuKTi eorKws. xi. 606. 
In this case Pope's rendering is more literal :— 
Gloomy as night he stands, 
We may compare such familiar expressions as 
“To look as black as midnight,” “To look as 
black as thunder,” &c. 
F. C. Binxseck Terry. 


Inscriptions ON WELLS AND Fonts (6" §, xii. 
349, 394; 7™ S. i. 15, 58).—The octagonal font at 
Featherstone, of the fifteenth century, has arms on 
three of its sides. The east side bears the Baghill 
arms: Three eagles’ heads on a bend, impaling 
Barry of eight, charged with three annulets, the 
second bearing two, the sixth one. On the north 
side is inscribed, “Jon’es pe Bacuiu & 
Katerina uxsor kJus.” The south side has 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, Ist and 4th, three fusils in 
fess; 2nd and 3rd, an eagle displayed, the beak to 
proper right. 2 and 3, a saltire differenced with a 
label of three. 
the font bears Ermines, a saltier; the arms of Scar- 
gill. The font in the neighbouring church of 
Ackworth is also octagonal, and bears the follow- 
ing inscription:—* Baptiste | rium bell | o phana 
| ticorum | dirutum | denuo e | rectum | Tho: 
Bradley DD: Rectore H.A., T.C., Gardianis ; 
1663,” R. H. H. 

Pontefract. 


Cromwett Famity (7" S. iii. 48),—In Clutter- 
buck’s ‘History of Hertfordshire,’ ii. 95 et seq., 
will be found, under the head of Cheshunt, a pedi- 
gree of the Cromwell family of that place. Miss 
Elizabeth Oliveria Cromwell, of Cheshunt Park, 


A third shield on the west face of | 


married, in 1801, Thomas Artemidorus Russell, 
Esq. She was the surviving child and heiress of 
Oliver Cromwell, Esq., who died in 1821, the last 
male descendant of the Protector. He was the son 
of Thomas Cromwell (grandson of the Protector’s 
fourth son Henry, Lord-Deputy of Ireland) by his 
second wife Mary, daughter of Nicholas Skinner, 
merchant, of London. Besides Oliver and other 
children, who left no issue, this lady had two 
daughters— Elizabeth, the aunt referred to by Miss 
Elizabeth Oliveria Cromwell, and Susannah, who 
both died unmarried. Mrs. Cromwell and her 
daughter Susannah—Elizabeth had probably de- 
ceased previously—were residing at Ponder’s End, 
at the beginning of the present century, in a house 
in South Street, long since pulled down, on the 
site of the present crape factory. She there died 
Jan. 29, 1813, at the great age of 104. Her 
daughter was still living, according to the pedigree 
in Clutterbuck, in 1816. In my earlier years I 
often heard them spoken of by my mother and 
her family, who were near neighbours and well 
acquainted with them. I have in my possession 
an ivory box, containing dice and counters, which 
I have always understood to have been given by 
the old lady to my mother, when a girl. An 
aged aunt of mine, who died in 1884, told me, 
not many years before her death, that she remem- 
bered being taken by her nurse, in early child- 
hood, of course unknown to her parents, to see the 
body of old Mrs. Cromwell in her coffin. I never 
heard of any members of the family, with the ex- 
ception of Mrs. Cromwell and her daughter, as 
resident at Ponder’s End ; but Mr. Oliver Crom- 
well and his children may naturally have visited 
them from time to time. 
Frepx. Caas. Cass, M.A. 
Monken Hadley Rectory. 


In response to your correspondent Mr. W. M. 
GarpveEr’s request, I send the following contri- 
bution, extracted from the transcripts of the parish 
registers of Clifton, co. Beds. :— 

1656, Apr. 8. Mr, Thomas Cromwell, Esq., and Mrs, 


Elizabeth Dixie were married. 
1657, Feb. 2. Barbary, d. of Thomas Crumwell, Esq., 


porn. 

1658, Jan. 15. Henery, s, of Thomas Crumwell, Esq., 
born, 

F. A. Biaypes. 

The genealogy of the descendants of Oliver 
Cromwell has received so much attention that one 
is surprised to see such a question as Mr. Garp- 
yer’s in ‘N. & Q.’ If he wiil take the trouble 
to look up the various references under the head- 
ing “Cromwell” in the second edition of the 
‘Genealogist’s Guide’ he will, I am_ persuaded, 
see that his query is unnecessary. G. W. M. 





Denuawm’s ‘ Coorer’s Hitt’ (7" §. iii. 46).— 
| Lowndes (Bohn’s edition) makes no reference to 
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this poem. Allibone states that it appeared in 
1643, while Watt refers to editions dated 1642, 
1643, 1650, and 1655 respectively. Here are the 
titles of the three editions which I have ex- 
amined :— 


1. Cooper's Hill: a Poeme. London, Printed for 
Tho, Walkley, and are to be sold at his shop at the 
Signe of the Flying Horse between York-house & Bri- 
taine’s Burse 1642. 

2. Cooper's Hill: a Poeme. The Second Edition with 
Additions, Written by Ichn Denham Esq; London, 
Printed for Humpbrey Moseley, & are to be sold at his 
Shop, at the Signe of the Princes Armes in St Pauls 
Church-yard 1650, 

3. Cooper's Hill. Written in the yeare 1640. Now 
printed from a Perfect Copy; and a Corrected Impres- 
sion. By John Denham Exq ; London, Printed for Hum- 
phrey Moseley, & are to be sold at hisShop, at the Signe 
of the Princes Armes in St Pauls Church-yard. 1655. 
In 1 and 2 the lines run thus :— 

O could my verse freely and smoothly flow 

As thy pure flood, heaven should no longer know 

Her old Eridanus thy purer streame, 

Should bathe the Gods, and be the Poets Theame. 

In 3, however, we have instead :— 

O could I flow like thee, and make thy streame 

My great example, as it is my theme ! 

Though deep, yet cleare, though Gentle, yet not dull, 

Strong without rage, without 'ore-flowing full. 


In the preface to this edition, J. B., addressing the 
reader, says :— 

“ You have seen this Poem often, and yet never: for, 
though there have been Five Impressions, this now in 
your hand is the onely true Copie. Those former were 
all but meer Repetitions of the same false Transcript, 
which stole into Print by the Author's long absence 
from this Great Town. I bad not patience (having read 
the originall) to see so Noble a Perce so Savagely 
handled : Therefore I obtained from the »uthor's owne 
papers this perfect Edition. You may know this by that 
excellent allegory of the Royall Stag (which among 
others was lop't off by the Transcriber) skilfully main- 
tain'd without drayging or haling in Words and Meta- 
phors, as the fashion now is with some that cannot 
write, and caunot but write, Farewell.” 

G. F. R. B. 

Links with Tae Past (7 §, ii. 486, 515).— 
The lady alluded to in the following letter from 
the Scottish News of January 17 was Miss Cor- 
delia Blair, who died at Scotston Park, Queensferry, 
a few daysago. I should like much to know from 
some correspondents whether a similar instance of 
amply vouched-for “‘long generations” in one 
family can be quoted :— 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE SCOTTISH NEWS, 

Srr,—I enclose the following really curious genea- 
logical fragment, which I hope you will find a corner 
for in your paper :— 

The Rev. bert Blair, A.M., of the University of 
Glasgow, sixth son of John Blair, of Windyedge, in Ayr- 
shire, and Beatrix Muir, of the honourable house of 
Rowallan, was born at Irvine in 1593, acted as Regent 
or Professor in Glaxgow College trom 1615 till 1622, 
settled as minister at Bangour, in Ireland for some 
years, inducted to the second charge of Ayr in 1638, and 
to the first charge of the City of St. Andrews in 1639, 





died at Couston, near Aberdour, 27th August, 1666, aged 
seventy-three. One of his sons, the Rev. David Bisir, 
A.M., born in 1637, died in the office of one of the 
ministers of Edinburgh, 10th June, 1710, aged seventy- 
four. He was father of the Rev. Robert Blair (author 
of ‘The Grave’), born in 1699, and from 1731 till the 
year of his death (1746) minister of Athelstaneford, The 
author of ‘The Grave’ had several sons, The fourth 
was Robert Blair, who rose to be Lord-President of the 
Court of Session. He was laird of Avontoun, in Linlith. 
gowshire, He married a daughter of Colonel Halkett of 
Lawhill, by whom he had one son and three daughters, 
The youngest daughter was the lady who died at Queens. 
ferry a few days «go, aged ninety-three, 

From this sketch it is shown that she was only 
fourth in descent from the eminent minister of St. 
Andrews, who was born nearly three hundred yarns 

W. D. 


Watrter Denna. 


The case of Capt. Maude is so remarkable that 
it dwarfs every other, and to be the fourth in suc. 
cession—not of blood, but only of association— 
from the year 1717 may seem a very small matter 
in 1887. The case, however, is this. Horace 
Walpole was born in 1717. Mary Berry, as we 
all know, was in his later life his intimate 
friend, and might have been his wife. Mary 
Berry had a young cousin, Philadelphia Cayley, 
to whom she often refers in her journals as 
“Phil.” And Philadelphia Cayley, in her cha- 
racter of “old Miss Phil,” was well known in 
his childhood to a man who as yet declines to 
be called elderly—to wit, myself. Every year, in 
driving to the seaside, we stopped to luncheon at 
her house, and that was in Miss Berry’s lifetime 
too. A. J. M. 


Mr. Moon’s Enauisu (7 §. iii. 44).—Fev- 
Ton is evidently a careless reader. He says, 
“He [Mr. Moon] argues, if ‘to loose’ means to 
liberate, ‘to unloose’ necessarily means to hold 
fast.” A careful reader would have seen that I 
made no assertion whatever as to the meaning of 
“to unloose,” nor did I “ argue” at all about it. 
I merely, as a joke, asked the question, “If ‘to 
loose’ means to liberate, does ‘to unloose’ mean 
to make fast?” Again, Fenton says that I 
ridicule the O.T. revisers’ use of the word wnloose. 
This statement is inaccurate. How I can be said 
to ridicule the O.T. revisers’ use of the word when 
I distinctly affirm that the word is not to be 
found in their work let Fenton explain. Your 
readers will find the passage in ‘ Ecclesiastical 
English,’ p. 31. The word unloose nowhere occurs 
in the Old Testament, either in the Authorized or 
in the Revised Version. 

As a matter of curiosity, it is certainly worthy 
of note that we have in our language such pairs of 
words as annul and disannul, loose and wnloose, 
sever and dissevrr—an identity of meaning in words 
apparently contradictory. 

G. Wasutxoron Moon, Hon, F.R.S.L. 

16, New Burlington Street, W. 
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‘Lorp Uxuin’s Davucuter’ (7" §, ii. 204, 373, 
456; iii, 53).—There is a legend that Loch Goil, 
in Argyllshire, was the scene of the tragic event 
recorded in the ballad, but it is bard to see that it 
has any substantial foundation. In the first place, 
Campbell, who was at pains to point out that 
“Lochiel” should be a trisyllable, because both 
the etymology of the word and his verse demanded 
jt, would hardly have been so inconsistent as to 
tamper with such a well-known name as Loch 
Goil, even for the sake of securing an unimportant 
thyme. Secondly, travellers to Mull—whether 
from North or South, were not likely, unless 
“weary and forwandered,” to get into that part of 
the country at all. Then, even on the assumption 
that a pair of giddy runaways had been bewildered 
and had reached either side of Loch Goil, they 
were not likely to advance their interests much 
even by being successfully ferried across. What 
they would bave done in such a remote and desolate 
region, after being reduced to the level of pedes- 
trans, isa problem that baffles the imuagivation. 
Notwithstanding all this, it is the case that to this 
day there is pointed out by the sagacious native 
on the shores of Loch Goil a spot said to be 
identical with that on which the distracted parent 
was “left lamenting.” On this sacred ground 
devoted pilgrims from the South periodically make 
solemn pause, afterwards departing in one of the 
nimble Greenock steamers, duly impressed and 
improved. Such ardent admirers of Scottish 
legends might profitably go through a course of 
Hector Boece ; but meanwhile their devotion is a 
harmless recreation, and it tukes them to one of the 
grandest bits of scenery in the West Highlands. 
Loch Goil, it may be added, does not “ run into 
the Clyde.” It diverges from Loch Long—one of 
the arms of the estuary—a little above the cosy 
retreat where Tannahill found the heroine of his 
fascinating lyric, ‘The Lass o’ Arranteenie.’ 

Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Works or J. W. Croker (7™ S. iii. 88).— 
Ecrecric will find a list of the works written and 
edited by Mr. Croker at the commencement of 
the second edition of his ‘Correspondence, Diaries,’ 
&. (3 vols, 1884). Mr. Croker contributed 
upwards of 250 articles to the Quarterly Review, 

Joun Murray, Junior. 

Albemarle Street. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BUUKS, &o, 
Books and Bookmen, By Andrew Lang, (Longmans & 
Co 


Mx. Anprew Laxa has collected into a volume some of 
the bibliographical essays which he bas contributed to 
Various magazines and periodicals. With them he has 
printed a tew ‘* ballades"’ connected with book-loving 
and book-hunting, His papers are all brilliantly written, 





and their humour is sometimes accompanied by wit of 
a high order. More pleasant reading for one with a 
taste for old books can scarcely be encountered. From 
Wiilem's admirable bibliography of ‘Les Elzevier’ he 
has drawn up an essay likely to be of service to those 
who believe in picking up on bookstalls choice copies of 
these occasionally priceless little treasures, His ‘ Curio- 
tities of Parish Registers’ will furnish many a hearty 
laugh, and ‘ Literary Forgeries’ is an excellent compen- 
dium, There are some excellent reproductions of title- 
pages, &c., of books, including the famous ‘ Patissier Fran- 
gois,’ and some very grotesque Japanese “ bogeys.” The 
book is, in fact, an admirable specimen of a class of 
work for which we have had to turn to the French, and 
for which there is abundant room in our own literature. 
In style and in general knowledge Mr. Lang stands far 
apart from the ordinary English writer on bibliography. 
To the exact and special knowledge of a Bradley he puts 
in, of course, no claim. 


King Edward 111, Revised and Edited by Karl Warne, 
Pb.D., and Ludwig Proscholdt, Ph.D, (Halle, Nie- 
meyer.) 

The Shoemaker's Holiday. By Thomas Dekker, (Same 
editor and publisher. ) 

Tue Germans continue their services to English litera- 

ture by reprinting carefully and accurately at a low 

price the rarities of our early dramatic literature. The 
first of the two volumes above noted forme a portion of 
the series known ns pseudo-Shakspearean plays, which 
already includes ‘ Faire Em’ and‘ The Merry Devil of 
Edmonton.’ In both cases the text is admirably careful, 
the collation of the various euitions is all that can be 
desired, and the two plays are a solid and valuable addi- 
tion to our dramatic treasures. The notes, as a rule, are 
excellent, though sometimes they raise a little opposi- 
tion. * Mealy-mouth ” is nota voluble tongue, “ Marry 
gup!” is surely contracted from “ Marry, go up!" not 

“come up,” as is suggested. “ Gaskins,” which the 

editors leave with a query, is a contraction for “ galli- 

gaskins.”’ Other cases may be advanced, and much de- 
bateable matter for ‘N. & Q.’ is suggested ; as when, for 
instance, it is asked, What is the meaning of the words, 

* Your pols and your edipols?” (* The Shoemaker’s Holi- 

day,’ I. i. 161). As a whule, however, the work is admir- 

ably executed, and no similar series is obtainable from 
home sources. 


A Very Pretty Parish: with some Account of its People 
and its Peculiarities. (Saffron Walden, Masland; 
London, Hamilton, Adams & Co.) 

Tuis little book is a good sixpennyworth ; a very pretty 

sixpennyworth as it stands. The Rev. Stephen Trent 

writes naturally and shrewdly, with a humour that is 
never ungentlemanly or irreverent, and that «lways sug- 
gests more than it expresses. Ina time like this such 

a narrative is, as the wise man saith, “significant of 

several things.’ But the work is not dated, and a book 

(or a map either) which does not bear its date on the 

face of it is to that extent dishonest, and not to be 

wholly trusted. The author should amend this grave 
error. 


Some Verdicts of History Reviewed, By William Stebbing, 
(Murray.) 
Tas book contains ten or a dozen articles, exhumed 
from old volumes of the Nineteenth Century, the Edin- 
burgh Review, the North British Review, and the Chris- 
tian Remembrancer. An old article on Mr. Lecky’s 
‘History of England in the Eighteenth Century’ is 
twisted into the form of an introductory chapter. Then 
follow other old articles on the first Earl of Shaftesbury, 
Abraham Cowley, Matthew Prior, Henry St. John 
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William Pulteney, Benjamin Franklin, and William 
Cobbett. And in order to furnish the requisite number 
of pages for the present volume, two other articles on 
*New England’ and ‘ Virginia,’ both of which were 
written before the War of Secession, bring up the rear. 
We have frequently had occasion to protest against the 
vicious system of bookmaking which is now so prevalent. 
In nine cases out of ten it serves no useful purpose, and 
Poole’s ‘Index’ is always accessible. Mr. Stebbing’s 
articles are very readable, and are mostly on interesting 
subjects, In this they resemble many other magazine 
articles. But the reason why he has thought fit to re- 
publish them is bardly apparent, For, with an ingenu- 
ousness which does him much credit, he tells his readers 
that “the antiquity of much of the contents of the book 
will explain and must excuse the absence of reference to 
the labours in the same fields of others whom I have had 
the misfortune to precede by many years.” After this 
explanation, Mr. Stebbing must really excuse us for not 
entering into any further criticism of the antique con- 
tents of bis book. 


Illustrated Handbook of Victoria, Australia. (Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition.) Edited by James Thomson. 
(Printed by authority, at Melbourne.) 

The Imperial Review. (Melbourne, M‘Kinley.) 

Notes of Lectures given in the Conference Room, Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition, By the Head Master of 
Brighton Grammar School. (Clowes & Sons.) 

We have here a group of works, separate, yet distinctly 

related in that they set before us various aspects of life 

and thought in our colonies in connexion with the late 

Exhibition. They have an equally direct bearing, of 

course, upon a subject much under discussion at the 

present moment, the proposed Imperial Institute. 

The ‘Illustrated Handbook of Victoria’ reflects the 
greatest credit alike upon the Melbourne press and upon 
Victorian engravers, and the editor is to be congratulated 
on bis success in obtaining the co-operation of writers 
who give a clear and graphic account of the several 
branches of science or industry committed to them, 
The story of the rise, vicissitudes, and present flourish- 
ing position of the wine trade of Victoria is told with 
great spirit by Mr. Hubert de Castella, whose contri- 
bution is one of the most widely interesting writings in 
the volume, while much valuable information is afforded 
by the Government statist, Mr. H. H. Hayter, C.M.G., 
and Mr. Julian Thomas gives a vivid sketch of the rapid 
growth of Melbourne from the ** bush town” of thirty 
years ago, whose streets were “full of gum-tree stumps 
and deep ruts.” 

In the Jmperial Review, of Melbourne, we have an 
amusing specimen of the periodical literature of the 
Australian colonies in its lighter vein of mingled literary, 
artistic, and political discussion, Here Prince Bismarck 
and Bishop Dupanloup occupy their respective places 
alongside of Coleman's‘ Reminiscences of Brooke, Phelps, 
and Ryder’ and ‘ Chats about the London Clubs.’ Inci- 
dentally we get a glimpse of an almost unknown page of 
Australian history in a passage suggested by Niven’s 
* Ballarat,’ telling of the tearing down by British soldiers 
of the “ Australian flag of the Southern Cross, the first 
emblem of the Australian republic.” Why, asks the 
Review, has this never been put on the stage? There 
would be sensation enough, we cannot doubt. 

In his ‘ Notes of Lectures’ Mr. E, J. Marshall, Head 
Master of the Brighton Grammar School, has furnished 
both teachers and students with an admirable manual 
for political and commercial geography which will be 
almost as directly useful in view of the Institute of the 
future as it is in commemoration of the Exhibition of 
the past, The maps are clear, and show the broad 





general features of the principal colonies, without any 
attempt at crowding with names. The brief details of 
facts, statistical and historical, concerning the several] 
colonies, have a permanent value, as enabling the book 
to be used for educational purposes, apart from any 
question of Exhibition or Institute. Mr. E. J. Marshall 
is to be congratulated, we think, upon having achieved 
a distinct success in the field which, so far as we know, 
he has made his own, by the publication of his very 
useful and interesting ‘ Notes.’ 


In the Ebberston and Allerston Parish Magazine 
the Rev. F. W. Jackson, of Ebberston Vicarage, York, 
is publishing the registers of these two parishes. The 
registers of the first-named parish begin in 1679, and 
the entries are in Latin. Particulars of the scheme 
may be bad from the editor. 

Tue Rev. R. H. Happen, the Parsonage, Bishops- 
gate, will be glad to send to any reader of ‘N. & Q’ 
who is interested in ancient parochial registers a brie 
historical account of those of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


J. Turner. — (“Beauty is but skin deep.) The 
earliest use yet traced of this expression, the author- 
ship of which is unknown, is in Ralph Venning’s ‘ Ortho- 
doxe Paradoxes,’ third edition, London, 1650, p. 41. See 
4% S, vii. 177.—(* True blue never stains.) References 
to poems in praise of true blue are frequent in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
Some verses 2™ 8. iii, 513, contain the sentiment, if not 
the exact words, of the line after which you inquire, 

Nemo.—(1, “ What reinforcement we may gain from 
hope.”) Milton, * Paradise Lost,’ book i. 1. 190.—(2. “ Old 
Q.”).—We have always heard that the reference was 
to the Marquess of Hertford.—(3. “Angevin ” )=belong- 
ing to the province of Avjou. 

T. H. Smita, Chicago (“ Parody on ‘ The House that 
Jack Built '”).—We are obliged to you for copying out 
this. A copy has, however, previously been obtained 
from America, and forwarded to our correspondent. 

8S. W.—(1. “ Rockabill.”) Shallappear.—(2. “ Plou,”) 
Consult the index to the last volume of ‘ N, & Q.’ 

Epitu (“ Notable Women of the Reign "’).—Mesars, 
Cassell have announced ‘Celebrities of the Century: a 
Dictionary of Men and Women.’ This should supply 
the information you seek. 

CorricenpumM.—P, 114, col. 1, 1.9 from bottom, for 
“ refute” read refer to, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Lettere to “ The Publisher "’—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 





